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THE VAN SYPESTIN MANUSCRIPTS. 

Wuew I drew up my ‘Catalogues of English 
Book Sales,’ printed in 9" S. v. 429 and sub- 
sequent numbers, one of the entries, which 
involved me in a great amount of trouble 
without any result, was that of “ Manuscripts 
and Hist. Documents, 1825, May 20 and 6 
days, 8.” (9'" 5. vi. 83). I made every possible 
attempt to identify the owner, but failed. 
The collection was of considerable literary 


Sypestin himself, the proprietor of them, that they 
came into his hands at the time when the Napoleon 
dynasty ascended the throne of Holland — that 
they were then, with many others of the same 
description, turned out of the palace, and that he 
purchased them for 4 or 5 ducats, and afterwards 
kept them private lest the government should claim 
what was manifestly their property, and he should 
be brought into trouble. But at the time of the 
auction Baron Falck, the Dutch ambassador, told 
me a different story,—that they belonged to the 
Government of the Netherlands and had been 
stolen from them, there could: he said, be no doubt: 
but he was convinced that the theft had taken 
lace at a period far anterior to that assigned by 
M. Van Sypestin, for he knew that they had been 
in the possession of that gentleman’s father and 
grandfather, who kept them in a garret, partly 
perhaps from a wish not to have their existence 
known, but more from considering them of no 
value. Baron Falck added that the present M. 
Van Sypestin was induced to bring them from 
their obscurity, having heard that such papers 
had sold in England for a considerable sum of 
money, and being a man with a large family and 
small property, and that, on his intention being 
known, the King of the Netherlands offered him 
48,000 florins for them, but he asked 60.000. 
This was refused on the part of the king. Accord- 
ingly M. V. 8. [M. Van Sypestin] sent them to Mr. 
Christie, and afterwards to Mr. Sotheby. The 
result of the sale sadly belied his expectations 
The gross produce was less than 2,000/.,and from 
this were to be deducted very heavy charges, not 
only on the part of Mr. Sotheby. but attendant on 
journeys to England made by M. V. 8. on that 
account. 

‘*To me the sale was a very interesting one: it 
enabled me to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
value of my own collection of autographs; and this 
value is certainly far below what I had supposed 
before. The sale, though advertised long and 
sedulously, attracted very little attention. ” Even 
on the first day, by far the most interesting, there 
were at no time more than 15 persons in the room 
and of these 15 not above 6 were bidders. On suc- 
ceeding days, I seldom saw more than 5or 6 present. 


| Two persons only, Mr. Falck and Mr. Anderdon 


and historic interest, but not, apparently, of | 


sufficient general importance to attract the 
notice of the newspapers of the day. I 
possess several copies of the sale catalogue, 
and came across another a few days ago at 
Mr. B. Dobell’s shop. It was not only fully 
riced with names of purchasers, but was 
Sense Turner's fine-paper copy, with his 
autograph signature and date on one of the 
leaves. But most important of all was a 
long autograph inscription by Dawson Turner 
referring to the collection, its owner, and the 
public sale. This inscription is well worth 
rinting, as it clears up a mystery which has 
or years puzzled me :— 


“ Some time previously to the sale of these papers, | (Newspaper Room). 


| 47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. W. 


Mr. Sotheby told me that he had it from M. Van 


(represented by Mr. Thorpe), were the buyers at 
large prices: had it not been for them, the whole 
would not have brought 500/. Thus, the letters of 
Hen. IV., which fetched 78 guineas, would, but for 
such competition, have gone for 20. The most extra- 
ordinary event of the whole sale was the price 


| brought by a short note of Archbishop Usher’s, 


only 7 lines of no interest. Mr. Anderdon wanted 
it, and Longmau had sent a commission for it to be 
bought—* coute qu’il coute.’ They had it for 8/. 10s. 
= om oe would have been a high price for it. 
—D. T., 1825.’ 


It will be seen, therefore, that Dawson 
Turner’s most interesting note reveals not 
only the name of the owner of these MSS., 
but contains acceptable comments on the sale 
itself. The auctioneer’s copy of the cata- 


| logue, with prices and names, will be found 


in the Sotheby set at the British Museum 
W. Roserts. 
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THOMAS STUKELEY.’ 
(See ante, SUL.) 

I ctve én extenso the scene to which I have 
referred, premising that in it Fletcher was 
evidently ‘corking on an older scene, scraps 


*CAPT. 


ninth speech and elsewhere. In Simpson, as 
doubtless in the quarto, which 1 have no 
means of consulting, some verse is printed as 
prose, and the divisions of the lines are not 
always correct. These errors I have ventured 
to remedy. The Page's seventh speech, 
which perhaps contains some older work, 
may be prose, as in Simpson. I give it as 
verse. ‘The speakers are Stukeley’s Page 
(=P), Stukeley (=S), and his father (=F), 
another character, Newton, who accompanied 
Old Stukeley to the door of his son's 
chamber, having been unceremoniously 
dropped or forgotten by either the original 


writer or the reviser, or by both. I have 
italicized the instances of the obviously 
deliberate over-syllable so characteristic of 


Fletcher, and also every case of more than 


of which probably remain in Old Stukeley’s | wo see thie abd 


F. How! let me see: methinks the door stands 


open. 
P. A plague on’t! he hath found it! I was not 
‘ware, sir. Belike 


He'd thought he had locked it, and turned the key 
too short. —_ 
lay his part; 
For in faith he’s furnished with al kindsof weapons, 
F. ~ hat! be these my son’s books? I promise 
Well said (=done), 


yo 
A “nie richly furnished ! Tom 


Stukeley ! 
Here, gallows-clapper ! here. 
ter’s books? 


Be these your mas- 


For Littleton, Stamford, and Burke, here's long- 


one syllable following the final accented | 5. 


syllable. 

P. Who « ills there 
Gods me. my master’s father! 
He’s at the tabling-house, too! 
Makes this old crack-breech here now 


Now, my master, 
What the devil 
How the 


Stumbied he hither !—God save your worship! 

How now, oy 
3 your master? 

He is not come from dinner, sir. 
not from dinner? "Tis past dinner-time 
Hark ye, sirrah, tell me true: 
“ ll me not a lie nor. 

L’m in a pitifal case. 
If he take 


Ww here’ 
P 


‘blood, hell whip most 


F. How! 
I’ th’ hall an hour ag 
Is he in commonds * 
P. What shall Ido 
A pox on him for an old scand-pouch ! 
me with a lie wo 
By this tlesh ond me 
pernicioru 
If I should say he is in commonds, and he prove it 
not so, 
By this light, he'll pepper me! Faith, I'll tell 
truth. 
F. Sirrah, why speak you not? 
J I think he be not 
In commonds, sir. 
F. Where dines he? 
At Palmer's ordinary. 
F. Your master is an ordinary student ! 
P. Indeed, sir, he studies very extraordinari/y. 
F. And you the rope ripe ordinarily. 
I sent him money to provide him books. 
P. See, ! the devil ought (=ored) my master 
a shame, 
And now he has paid him! He had ne'er so much 
Grace as to buy him a key to his study door. 
If he have e’er a book there but old hacked swords, 
As foxes, bilboes, and horn-buckles, | am an infidel! 
I cannot tell what todo. I'll devise some ’scuse. 


see 


F. Sirrah, hear ye me: give me the key of his 


study. 
P. Sir, he ever carries it about him. 


Trouble not him. 


sword, short-sword, and buckler ; 

But all’s for the bar ; yet I had meant to have my 
son 

A barrister, not a barrater; 

He means not to trouble the law. 
law 


but I see 
I pray God the 


Sirrah Halter-sack ! 
Sir? 
F. Where is this tow ardly youth, your master ? 
This lawyer, this lawyer, | would fain see him : 
His learned mastership, where is he? 
will not be long before he omes, sir.— 
If he be not curst in 's mother’s be lly, 
He'll keep him out of the way. I "would I were 
with Aim too 
~~ I shall have a baiting worse than a hanging. 
If he have so much as a candstick, l am a 
But an old hilt of a brokensword toset his light ia? 
Not a standish, as lam a man, but the bottom 
Of a Temple pot, with a little old sarsnet in it! 
Here’s a fellow like to prove a lawyer, 
lf sword and buckler hold! 
Enter STUKELEY. 
S. Boy, has Dick Blackstone sent home my new 
buckler ? 
Rogue, why stirs thou not? 
you? 

a A pes on’t! my old master is here. 

ha faith, 

s, How ‘tang has he been here, rogue? 

This two hours. 
S. Zounds! he has been taking an inventory of 
my household stuff: 
All my bravery lies about the floor. 

F. O, thou graceless boy! how dost thou bestow 

thy time? 

S. Your blessing, good father. [ Kueels. 

fF’. O, thou blessed boy ! thou vild, le ed unthrift 

S. How does my mother, sir, and all in 

Hampshire ? 

}’. The worse to hear of thy demeanor here. 

S. Lam glad to hear of their good health. 

continue it! 

F. Thou graceless rake-hell! and is all my cost 
This five years’ space here for thy maintenance 
Spent in this sort, thou lewd, misordered villain? 

S. Sir, Iam glad to see you look so well. 

I promise you, it joys me at the heart. 
Boy, bring the chair, and let my father sit ; 
And, if old Master Provye be within, 

I'll call him, sir, to bear you company. 

I’. Ay, ay: thou carest not how thou stop’st my 

mouth, 
So that thou hear’st not of thy villainy. 
It is no marvel, though, you write so oft 


What a gaping keep 
You'll 


God 


| 
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For several sums to furnish you with books. 
Believe me, sir, your study” s richly furnisht. 
S. This villain boy ne’er dresses up the chamber. 
1 pray thee, put these things out of the way. 
F. I would I could cast thee out of the way; 
And so I should not see my shameless son. 
Be these the books, sir, that you look upon? 
S. Father, this is as right a fox as e’er you saw, 
And’s been as soundly tried as any blade in England. 
F. I trust you'll make me account, sir, of my 
money. 
S. Indeed, sir, he does rascand very fast i’ th’ hilts, 
And is a little crooked at the point. 
F. Tom Stukely, what a shame is this for thee, 
To see so many of thy countrymen 
Of whom the world did ne’er expect thy hopes 
So forward and so towardly to the law, 
And thou, whose infancies did flatter me 
With expectation of so many goods, 
To prove a very changeling and to follow 
These ruttianly and vile disordered courses. 
S. Nay, hark you, father, I pray you be content : 
I’ve done my good will, but it will not do. 
John a Nokes and Johna Style and I cannot cotton. 
O, this law-French is worse than butter’d mackerell, 
Full o’ bones, full o’ bones. It sticks here: ‘twill 
not down. 
Aurum potahile will not get it down. 
My grandfather bestowed as much of you 
As you have done of me; but, of my conscience, 
You were, as | am, a true man to the house: 
You took nothing away with you. 
F. O, had thy grandsire been as kind to me 
As I have been to thee, thou vild, lewd unthrift, 
I had done well! 
S. Nay. so you do, God be thank’d! But, hark 
you, father, 
There is a nearer way to the wood than all this— 
A nearer cut than scratching for things out 
Of a standish all a man’s life—which I have 
Found out ; and, if you'll stick to me, I doubt not 
But you shall think I have bestowed my time ire//. 
And this it is: Lam in possibility 
To marry Alderman Curtis's daughter. 
Now, father, if you will open the bag of your affec- 
tion, 
And speak but a few good words for me 
To the old alderman, ‘she's mine, horse and foot. 
F. But with what colour can I speak for thee, 
Being so lewd and prodigal a spendthrift ? 
A common quarreller—with shame I speak it, 
That I dare scarcely own thee with my credit ! 
S. Peace, good father! no more of that: stick to 
me once. 
If you will but tickle the old fellow in the ear, /ook 
you, 
With a certain word called a jointure, 
Ha! that same jointure and a proper man 
Withal, as I am, will draw you on a wench, 
As a squirrel’s skin will draw ona — shoe. 
F. Now, afore God, Tom Stukeley 
Thy riots are so notorious in the py 
As Iam much afraid the alderman 
Will not be wrought to yield unto the match. 
S. Ay, father, this is certain; but all that’s 
nothing. 
I have the wench’s good will ; and he must yield, 
Spite of his heart. She’s worth forty thousand 
pound. 
O, father, this is the right philosopher’ 3 stone— 
True multiplication, | have found it! 


F. Well, sirrah, come, and go with me to supper, 
Whither I'll send for a friend or two of mine, 
aa take their better counsels in the matter. 

I pray you let it be so.—Sirrah boy, 
Low ‘k the door, and bring my sword. 
>, 1 will, sir. 

[t may be pointed out that more than one 
line (eg., the last) is trochaic (such lines 
being frequent enough in Fletcher) ; and it 
may perhaps be advisable to remark that in 
the line 
** How long has he been here, rogue ?""—“‘ This two 

hours,” 
“here” is a dissyllable, as it very commonly 
is with the poets of that period. 
E. H. C. O. 
New South Wales. 
(To be continued.) 


Restpence Dinners (See 
ante, p. 1.)—Since I wrote the above note § 
have gathered a few further particulars from 
two ladies whose father was one of the old 
Prebendaries, and whose recollections of the 
residence dinners are very distinct. They 
confirm what I had gathered before, but 
supplement those particulars as_ follows. 
During the twenty-one days of residence, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays were the days for 
personal friends. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion came on some other day, and the Minor 
Canons, &c., on another. There would always 
be one or two Residentiary Canons besides 
the entertainer at all the above dinners. The 
principal tradesmen and the singing men 
had a dinner together at 2 p.m. (see p. 1), and 
the King’s Scholars one on another day at 
the same hour. Once during each residence 
the old widows had lunch in the servants’ 
hall at 12 o'clock (see above, p.2). But my 
informants do not remember anything about 

clay pipes, only the hot spiced ale in the 
grace cups. The grace-cup went round after 
all residence dinners, and each King’s. 
Scholar as he drank stood and said “Church- 
Queen - Bishop- Dean- Residentiary,” rattling 
off the words as fast as he could. The grace- 

was always said by a chorister at all dinners. 
during residence, whether public or private, 
and a different portion of the 119th Psalm 
was said each day by a different chorister, 
so that most of the twenty-two portions were 
said during the twenty-one days, and each 
chorister got his turn. There was a drop of 


a minor third at the last syllable of ‘the 
— and of the response. One of my in- 
ormants writes :— 

“The choristers’ gown was chocolate brown bor- 
dered with a bright gold-coloured silk braid. It 
was a loose garment, made of medium size, so that 
the little fellows tucked it up under each arm as 
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they read; the big ones showed a bit of leg at the 
bottom. I[ think in our day the wearing silk gowns 
and bands (by the Prebendaries, at dinner) was 
becoming optional. I am sure I remember Dr. 
Townsend's voluminous appearance at Ais prebendal 
dinners ..... Mr. F. must not forget the Residence 
ossets, which alternated with jellies in glasses on 
the two-tiered glass stands, and were ¢/+ rigueur at 
all residence parties (two of them). The possets 
were very good, but not meant for total abstainers.” 
The choristers then wore throughout the day 
a livery of brown faced with scarlet, shown 
in a picture now at the Chapter Library as 
appearing above the tops of the surplices.* 

The grace-cups are sometimes said to have 
been given by Rishop Cosin, but this is pro- 
bably a mistake due to confusion with the 
{ommunion plate. In any case the present 
grace-cups bear the hall-marks of 1764 (p. 2). 

The last college cook was a man of the 
name of Yarnell. 

Joun Ateys, Law Rerorter. — In 168] 
there appeared in London, in a slender black- 
letter folio, ‘Select Cases in B. R. 22, 23, & 
24. Car. I. Regis, Reported by John Aleyn, 
late of Greys Inn, Esq.’ According to those 
competent authorities Marvin and Wallace, 
these reports, like too many of the old 
“books,” are worthless; while “of the re- 
porter himself nothing is known.” 

Aleyn must have been a man of some note 
in his day, as he was chosen one of the 
original Fellows of the Royal Society on 
20 May, 1663. It is conceivable that his notes 
of cases when published eighteen years after 
his death had become “mixed” and other- 
wise confused; hence the badness of the 
reports put forth under his name. He was 
born on 2 March, 1621, at Little Waltham, 
Essex, the fourth son of Giles Aleyn, then 
rector of that parish; was admitted of Gray’s 
Inn on 29 January, 16412, and died in his 
chambers there on 26 June, 1663, a bachelor. 
Most of these particulars are inscribed on a 
mural tablet to him in Little Waltham 
Chureh, where he desired to be buried. In 
the inscription he is characterized as “ one 
not more famous for his eminent Learning 
and Knowledge in the Lawes than for his 
great Integrity and Uprightnesse, and his 
exemplary Charity, both living and dying.” 
Reference is herein made to Aleyn’s bequest 

* They now wear purple cricket caps with gold 
**St. Cuthbert’s” crosses, and their ordinary dress, 
but on Sundays uniform Eton jackets and grey 
trousers—in going to and from service on all days, 
square caps with purple tassels, patent leather 
boots, and black cassocks. The King’s Scholars 
wear surplices at ( ‘athedral, but no cassocks, so that 
when they have outgrown their surplices they ex- 


‘hibit a considerable amount of leg. 


of 500/. to be employed for the benefit of hi% 
native place (cf. his will registered in th® 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 76 Juxon)- 
The money was at first invested in sixty-five 
acres of land in Broxted parish, since sold, 
and the proceeds invested by the Charity 
Commission. It is now appropriated to 
apprenticing poor boys of the parish and 
assisting girls going out to service; to the 
repairs of the church and chancel; and to 
the benefit of the poor, all in accordance 
with the wishes of the amiable donor. 
Gorpon Goopwin. 

May Day: Two Poericat Tracrs.— 

The First of May, a New Version of a celebrated 
Modern Ballad. By Anna Harriet Drury. London 
W. Pickering, 1851; printed by C. Whittingham, 
Chiswick. 1]2mo, 8 leaves. 
On the opening of the Great Exhibition. It 
begins 

Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 
By the Cinque Ports he swore. 

May Morning at Magdalen College. By A. Cleve- 
land Coxe. I2mo, 4 leaves, no Imprint ; 
woodcut of Magdalen ‘Tower. 


Goop Fripay Custom ar Bow. — The 
Standard of 22 April reports the following 
custom, which does not appear to have been 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ where, I think, it 
should be found :— 


“Crowds of people were attracted to ‘The 
Widow’s Son’ public-house, in Devon’s Road, Bow 
yesterday, by acurious custom which has been 
observed there for many years. Suspended in one 
of the rooms may be seen a large number of buns 
blackened by age, and on each Good Friday another 
bun is added. Tradition says that many years ago 
the house was kept by a widow whose only son 
determined to adopt a seafaring life, and commenced 
his first voyage on a Good Friday. Ou receiving 
news that her son would return home on the follow- 
ing Good Friday, the widow put aside a bun for 
him. The son never returned, but the widow con- 
tinued the practice of hanging up a bun each year 
and the curious custom has been retained by suc- 
ceeding landlords.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hitt, WILLEspeN.—A great deal 
has been written recently about Dollis Hill, 
now converted to a public recreation ground, 
and named Gladstone Park, in memory of 
the great statesman who for a time resided 
there. In these notices of the place the 


origin of the name of Dollis has not been 
explained, and facts affording some light on 
the subject would be welcomed. In the east 
and south of England dv/e often represents a 
boundary, while in the west of England it 
| Siguifies a low-lying ground. It is evident 
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that Dollis Hill could not take the name as 
either being at or near the boundary of the 

arish or as low ground ; and as the name 

ollis is also found in three forms in the 
adjoining parish of Hendon, in a position also 
at a distance from the boundary, the signifi- | 
cation thus used elsewhere is quite unsuitable 
in this locality. The explanation seems to 
be suggested by a will recorded in the Com- 
missary Court of London in 1396, that will | 
being of one Stephen Dolle, of Hendon (378 | 
Courtney). Dollis Brook, Dole Street, and | 
Dollis Farm are within a mile or so of Dollis 
Hill, but in the parish of Hendon. The 
name is rarely found in Middlesex, and cer- 
tainly died out in the fifteenth century at | 
Hendon. Dollis Farm, Hendon, must not be 
confounded with Dollis Hill Farm, Willesden, | 
although possibly both took their name from 
the same man. ‘The earliest of the title-deeds 
of the former is dated 43 Elizabeth (1601), | 
being the conveyance from Blackwell to 
Franklin (from whom it descended to the 
Kemps of Clitterhouse). The will of a 
William Blackwell, of Londen and Hendon, 
dated 1567 (P.C.C., 30 Lyon), mentions his 
two pieces of land at Hendon called “ Dooles,” 
being in the common field called Sheveshill. 
Roger Rippon was a witness to this. John 
Rippin, of Hendon, in 1575, dated his will 
from Doles Street, and left his land to his 
wife Mary. A year earlier John Kemp, of 
Hampstead, by his will (P.C.C., Martyn), left 
money to the churchwardens for the repair 
of the highway between Dolefield Green and 
Figg Lane. Dollis and Doles are used for 
the same place repeatedly. 

Frep. Kempe. 


“Suicer” “Sareker.”—In_ turning 
over the pages of ‘Slang and its Analogues’ | 
(a book which seems made for idle moments) 
I notice a curious confusion, s.7. shicer, 
between two words in no way related either | 
in derivation or meaning. Shicer itself is | 
of German origin, as explained in the sup- 
plement to Webster’s ‘ Dictionary.’ With 
this term, which is applied contemptuously | 
to any worthless person, Messrs. Farmer and 
Henley have identified the totally different 
word shicker or shikkur, which is merely 
the Hebrew 72, and has only the sense of 
** drunk.” James Pratt, Jun. 


Sr. Mark anp Jupas.—The baroque church 
of San Gregorio at Messina, conspicuous 
from its situation and remarkable for its 
cochleated spire, is entirely lined with inlaid 
marbles. The design is for the most part 
floral, flowing, and conventional ; but on the 
north and south walls of the chancel, about | 


in the middle. 
| excessively rare. 


in a line with a step of the high altar, one 
finds a human ear and a business-like-looking 
knife. This, the custode says, represents the: 
ear of Judas and the instrument with which 
St. Mark deprived him of it. Mention of 
St. Peter and of Malchus is unavailing. 
Here we have something new about the 
Evangelist. St. 


“ HooLican.”—It is interesting to note the 
introduction of this word into the Russian 
and German languages. Our local (German) 
paper, quoting from the (Russian) Vovaya 
Vremya, speaks of the need for some measures 
to be taken against “die Hooligane” in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 


Sueripan’s ‘Critic.’—In his Catalogue for 
March, No. 130, Mr. Bertram Dobell adver- 
tises a copy of * The Critic,’ to which is sub- 
joined the following bibliographical note :— 

“Sheridan's ‘ Critic’ is almost always imperfect, 
and almost always misrepresented as first edition. 
The printed half-title of this copy shows it to be 
the third edition, though without this half-title 
(which is almost always missing) this copy would 
present all the appearances of a first edition, having 
98 pages, the leaf of advertisements, and engraved 
title, dated 1781.” 

By this important note, which merits pre- 
servation in a less ephemeral form than a 
bookseller’s catalogue, the collector may be 
warned not to purchase any copy of ‘The 
Critic’ that purports to be a first edition, 
unless it also possesses the half-title. It may 
be noted that the half-title of the true first 
edition runs as under :— 

“The | Critic: | or, | A Tragedy Rehearsed, | 
[Price One Shilling and Six-pence. }” 

The title is between two lines, thickened 
A copy with this half-title is 

W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Port LAUREATE READ AT THE HEAD oF 
tHe Troors.—If it be one, the fact recorded 
in ‘The Pursuits of Literature ’-—a satirical 
poem (anon., London, T. Becket, 1801)—that 
in 1796 Pye’s translation of Tyrteus was 
read to our troops, must be unique in our 
annals. <A note to the line 

With Spartan Pye lull England to repose 
sets forth that these verses, ‘‘ designed to 
produce animation throughout the kingdom, 
and among the militia in particular,” were, 
on the advice of a board of general oflicers, 
read aloud at Warley Common and at Barham 
Downs (Canterbury) by the adjutants, at the 
head of five different regiments, at each camp. 
Although “much was expected,” the result 
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may be inferred by the Marquis Townshend, 

“with his usual pleasantry,” quoting the line 

on the kinship of sleep and death. Asa 

hypnagogue, the reading seems to have held 

its own with that of the Articles of War in 

our own day. 
[The poem is by T. J. Mathias. ] 


Gustavus Apotruus anp Tycno’s Star.— 
In Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher's very interesting 
account of the great King of Sweden, which 
forms one of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series, edited ‘ E Abbott, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: “ Nay, the old books are full 
of the ‘marvellous discovery’ by Tycho 
Brahe, ten years before our Hero’s birth, of a 
new star in the constellation of Cassiopeia.” 
Although it is now known that others saw 
this Nova a few days before Tycho, it will 
always be known as his star, from the long 
series of careful observations he made of it. 
But it appeared in the year 1572, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was not born until 1594, 
twenty-two years afterwards. 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Meprevat Crorumc.—The following in- 
ventory of clothiery from an Exchequer Roll 
of 34 Hen. VI. (No. 146, m. 35) may be useful 
to compile rs of glossaries :— 

** Ducentos libros lane, quatuor bodices, quatuor 
luithiann’a, sex virgas de panno vocat Cresteclothe, 
unam camisiam, unu unu’ capio(m quatuor 
saccos, undecim flannolas (or flamiolas %), duo bon- 
nettes & duo lynnen capped, ad valenc’ centum 


solidor. 
Leca-WEekes. 


Czecu Lancuace.—The following remarks 
on the similarity of Slav languages may be 
of interest, or at least provoke interesting 
information. In the first place, 


the Latin, the other in the Cyrillic alphabet ; 
and the same may be said of Slovak and 
Czech, of which the latter is the more modern 
form. As to mere similarity, Polish, Czech, 
and Slovak form one class, Croat, Serb, and 
Sloven another; Lithuanian and Samogit are 
dialects of the same language, and some of 
the Slav dialects spoken in Prussia by the 
Wends closely resemble Polish. 

Odysseus, in his interesting work on Mace- 


donia, notices the fact that it is impossible | 


actually at any one point to say, “ Here 
Servian begins, here Bulgarian ends,” for the 


two meet and part over a trail of almost 
imperceptible changes, and doubtless to the 
pony ee a journey in Slav countries would 
ye as fascinating as a walking tour along the 
coast line from Leghorn to Valencia. 
Rurert WonTNER. 
[See Mz. "Marcuant’s article, anfe, p. 202.) 


Croat anid | 
Serb are the same language, write n the one in | 


Henry Travers.—In 1731 there came out 
volume entitled Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations, by H. Travers [motto from 
| Horace]. London : age for Benj. Motte 
at the Middle-Temple Gate in Fleet-street. 
MpceXXXr.” The verse-dedication to Wrio- 
thesly, Duke of Bedford, eulogized the 
reclaming by him of the fen lands at 
Thorney. A long list of subscribers, many 
| of them fellows of the colleges at Cambridge, 
followed, their assistance being obtained to 
relieve Travers of some pecuniary embarrass- 


ments (Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vi. 
251). Among the poetical pieces were 
two of some local interest, viz., An 


Epistle from the Fens to Mr. *** *** at 
Rome, and * An Ode to the Fair Unknown 
upon seeing her in the Music Booth at Stur- 
bridge Fair” The author had some fame in 
the University asa poet. In some satiric lines 
headed ‘ Mr. [Edward] Prior’s Lamentations 
for the Loss of Mrs. Joanna Bentley,’ and 
mentioning the Cambridge gallants and wits 
of 722, it is prophesied that Travers would 
Pes a numbers ridicule bad tea” (Nichols, 
ih., i. 225). The volume was reissued with 
some additional pieces, as “ Miscellaneous 
Poems and by H. Travers, M.A. 
Rector of Nun-Burnholme...... York, printec 
by C. W ard and KR. Chandler, booksellers in 
Coney-street. MpccxL.” I[t was now dedi- 
cated in prose to the nobility and gentry, and 
was heralded by a fresh list of subscribers, 
mostly of Yorkshire people. Thomas Hayter, 


then Archdeacon and Prebendary of York, 
afterwards Bishop successively of Norwich 


and London, subscribed for six copies. The 
motive of publication was no doubt the 
same as for its predecessor. 

Travers, or Traverse, as he originally spelt 
| his name, was a native of Devonshire, and 
was educated at the same school as Hayter, 
| probably at Blundell’s School, Tiverton. In 
after years the bishop used to say that 
Travers had been of singular service to him 
in his youth by exciting his emulation and 
causing him to exert the utmost of his dili- 
gence and abilities to cope with him. For 
| this unconscious service, Hayter, when Arch- 
deacon of York, very gratefully rewarded 
Mr. Travers (S. Pegge the elder, ‘ Anony- 
| miana,’ 1818 ed., cent. vii., No. 78). Traverse 
became a sizar of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, in April, 1719, and graduated B.A. 
January, 17223; M. A. July, 1736. Pegge 
knew him at Cambridge, and corresponded 
with him for some years afterwards, 

Travers took orders in the English Church, 
and served successively the caracies of West 
Walton and Upwell, near Wisbech. Through 


| 
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Hayter’s influence he was appointed by the 
Archbishop of York to the vicarage of Ilkley 
on 16 January, 1734/5 (‘ Ilkley, Ancient and 
Modern,’ by Collyer and Turner, p. 162), and 
on the following 30 July was collated to the 
rectory of Nunburnholme. He also officiated 
as curate of the adjoining parish of Kiln- 
wick Perey. On 14 August, 1737, Travers 
was married by licence at Kilnwick Percy to 
Mrs. Jane Carr, who is described by Pegge 
as “a gentlewoman out of the family of Sir 
William Anderson” (‘Anonymiana,’ cent. vii., 
No. 78). The Andersons then owned the 
parish, and Mrs. Carr probably assisted in 
the management of the household. Their 
daughter, Jane Travers, was baptized at 
Nunburnholme, 31 July, 1738, and a second 
daughter, Grace, on 19 March, 1740; the 


latter was buried at Kilnwick Percy on} 


20 November, 1750. The Rev. Henry Travers 
was buried at the same place on 20 October, 
1754, leaving his widow and his surviving 
daughter in low circumstances. Nunburn- 
holme, says Pegge, was worth 80/. per annum 
only, and he had no paternal estate. The 
widow was buried at Kilnwick Perey on 
18 September, 1797, aged eighty-six (informa- 
tion from Rev. M. C. F. Morris, rector of 
Nunburnholme). A small sum of 5/. was 
given by Travers for the poor of the parish 
of Nunburnholme, but it has been lost. 
V. P. Courtney. 


Qutries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


WUSSIANS AND JAPANESE: OFFICIAL AND 
Private Communications.—Is it known in 
what language the generals Stoessel and 
Nogi communicated with each other con 
cerning the surrender of Port Arthur, and 
in what language the capitulation was 
drawn up? 

Many Japanese being versed in the Russian 
language, [ suppose that the colloquial 
language was Russian, although in some 
cases with the help of an interpreter. But 
what about the capitulation? Was it drawn 
up in both languages? Or in English, for 
English is quite the secon. - ational language 
of Japan ? 

French generally is the international 
language, but I do not suppose that it 
would have been used in these Manchurian 
affairs ; sinca, although French is well known 


by the Russians, it is not so by the Japanese 
in general. H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, VI. 


Guinea BaLances.—Can any one say when 
a certain “A. Wilkinson, Ormskirk (late of 
| Kirby), near Liverpool,” flourished ? 
wish to find out particulars of pocket 
| folding balances made by him for weighing 
| guineas and half-guineas singly, and reading 
off the value of the deficiency in pence. 

It would be interesting to know if the 
| practice of allowing for this deficiency was 
‘general. It would be very important when 
cash was so much used in business trans- 
actions. I believe gold is still legal tender 
by weight. Did business men ever carry such 
balances about with them ? 

There was a general recoinage of gold in 
1773-5, after which light coin may have been 
looked on with extra suspicion, since I notice 
a crop of patents in 1783 for detecting 
counterfeit coin. The guinea ceased to 


coined in 1817. Lipra. 
South Kensington. 
Wueter or Famity. — A co- 


heiress of this family is believed to have 
married John Whitehalgh or Whitehall, of 
Pethils, Kniveton, co. Derby, @tat. twenty- 
one and upwards in 1662, in which year he 
was admitted to the Inner Temple. His will 
was proved Nov., 1683, one of the executors 
being his nephew John Stevenson, of Elton, 
co. Derby, afterwards Recorder of Derby 
and Nottingham. 

John Whitehall’s will mentions his infant 
children Wheeler, John, Anne, and Jane; 
and his wife presumably predeceased him. 
His sons are believed to have died sp, and 
the coat of arms of one of his daughters 
quarters the bearing of Wheler of Leam- 
ington Hasting, co. Warwick, Bart., with 
that of her father. Any information re- 
specting Whitehall’s wife will be welcome. 

Empassy Burtprnes.—Where are the finest 
and best-designed modern embassy build- 
ings to be seen? Also, where may fine old 
embassy buildings be found?) Arcurrect. 


“Vastern.”—Passing through Reading 
lately, I stayed a night at “the Vastern 
Hotel.” Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me as to the origin ef the name 
“Vastern”’? Epwin 8. Crane. 

Thringstone Vicarage, Leicester. 


Row.tey.—The race for the 2,000 Guineas 
at Newmarket is over the Rowley mile. It 
is said that the name of the Rowley mile 
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had its origin in the time of Charles IL., and 
was taken from a nickname of the king. 
Why was Charles II. called “Old Rowley”? 
G. WARRAND. 

[Charles II. was so named after a goat of very 
amorous propensities, but very good - humoured 
and familiar, which used to dwell in the Privy 
Garden. I* S. ix. 477. says 
that the animal was a staliion in the royal stud, 
and adds that its reputation is preserved in the 
Rowley mile. See I S. passim. } 


Loneman, Barret-Orcan Buriper, Cugar- 
sipe.—I have seen a very fine specimen of 
his work at Torquay. 
years old, and stands on legs of Chippendale 


ttern. I shall be glad to be informed where 
1e carried on business. G. W. R. 
(Mr. J. S. Shedlock has kindly supplied the 


following information:—“ The barrel organs of 
Longman are well known. I have seen one at the 
Hon. Mrs. Herbert’s,at Llanover. In or before the 
year 1767 James Longman and others were estab- 
ished at the ‘Harp and Crown,’ 26, Cheapside, 
the same sign as John Johnson's, but not in the 
same premises as his, which were facing Bow 
Church, while Longman’'s shop was between Friday 
Street and Old Change, on the opposite side of 
Cheapside, and nearer St. Paul’s. John Johnson at 
this time disappears from the music trade, and it is 
likely that the Longman firm had bought his good 
will or adopted his emblem. Robert Bremner 
seems to have become possessor of his plates. Ina 
Directory of 1770 the name of the firm at the ‘ Harp 
and Crown,’ 26, Cheapside, is James Longman 
& Co.; in 1771, Longman, Lukey & Co. ; in 1777°8, 
Longman, Lukey & Broderip; in 1779, Longman & 
Broderip, remaining thus until 1798, when the 
firm became bankrupt, and the original James 
Longman had given place to John Longmar. John 
Longman then entered into partnership with 
Clementi, retaining the shop 26, Cheapside. About 
1801 or 1802 John Longman left the tirm of Long- 
man & Clementi, and set up for himself at 13), 


Cheapside.”} 


Wetcuinc -Macutye Wispom. 

p- 280.)— 

Qui souvent se pese bien se connait, 

(ui bien se connait bien se porte, 
is an aphorism that is frequently attached 
to the weighing-machines in French railway 
stations. Is the author of it known to fame? 

St. SwitTH rn. 


Sanperson Famity or Wicton, Cumper- 
LAND. — Any information regarding this 
family will be esteemed. I have copies of the 
Sanderson inscriptions in the churchyard. 
One Richard Sanderson, born at Wigton, 
became a citizen and merchant of London, 
and resided at Streatham, Surrey; another, 
Daniel Sanderson, was a famous organ 
builder, and died in 1817, aged eighty-six ; 
while yet another was John Sanderson, a 
well-known watch and clock maker, living 


(See ante, 


1715. Any particulars relating to the ances- 

tors or descendants of the above would be 

welcome. Cuas. Crovucn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


* Brancuep.”—In the list of church goods 
of St. Sithney, near Helston, dated 23 April, 
1549, are “foure pere of vestments, one of 
them Blewe Satyn prett blanchyd.” Does 
this mean partly faded? or does it mean that 
it was blue shot with white! YGREC. 


= Sravetey. — Can any of your 


It is over a hundred | 


readers furnish information as to the 
birthplace and parentage ot John Agnew, 
who was born in 1753! He was brought by 
his mother from France to England at an 
early age, and later went to Ireland, where 
he married Anne Staveley, daughter of Aaron 
Staveley and —— Vance. He subsequently 
went to Philadelphia, and was followed by his 
wife. They settled in New York. 

John Agnew’s mother was a Frenchwoman 
and a Huguenot. His father may have been 
one of the Irish Agnews, trading in France, 
or a Frenchman, in which case his name 
would be Agneau probably. 

I shall be very much obliged if any one 
can give me assistance in this search. 

Jessie AGNEW SMITH. 

60, Grosvenor Street, W. 


Unmarriep Lapy’s Coat or Arms.—Is it 
correct for an unmarried lady—her father 
being alive—to use his coat of arms on a 
lozenge! If so, is there any difference 
between that lozenge and a widow's? 

A. C. S$. 


Picktnc up Scraps or Iron.—Some time 
|ago I went for a walk with a dear old lady 
'from a country village, who picked up one 
| or two scraps of iron (not horseshoes) as we 
| went along, and assured me that it would 

have been unlucky to pass them. Is this 
superstition general ? + 


Apornecartes’ Hatt Scortanp.—Did 
an apothecaries’ hall, or a society or company 


| of apothecaries, ever exist in Scotland which, 


like the halls of London and Dublin, was 
chartered to confer certificates ? 
Cnas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Burxp Man at Oxrorp.—Somewhere in 
the middle of the sixties of the last century 
there entered for his final examination at 
Oxford a blind man. He graduated with 
first-class honours, probably in  Literis 
Humanioribus. A large number of persons 


were present at his vivd voce examination. 


| 
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What were his name and college?’ In what 
honour school did he read? Is he still alive? 
W. H. Dixson. 
13, Crick Road, Oxford. 


Tue Brest as aN WaTERWAY.— 
Is there any evidence of the use of the river 
Brent as a waterway by which farm produce 
and hogs were conveyed to the monks or 
prebendaries of St. Paul's?’ The difficulty of 
transit by road in very early times might 
make the river the better means if it was 
deep enough to carry the craft. 

Frep. Hircutn-Kemp. 

6, Beechfield Road, Catford. 


NorMan Inscriptions IN YORKSHIRE.— 
Can any one supply me with probable date 


whom he was married? His wife’s name 
was Anne. A. J. C. GuIMARAENS. 


FANSHAWE: Youne.—1. Evelyn 
in his ‘ Diary’ refers to Sir Richard Fanshawe 
as his cousin. Can any one tell me how he was 
so? Neither the Evelyn nor the Fanshawe 
pedigrees throw any light on this. The 
second Viscount Fanshawe married as his 
second wife the widowed daughter of Sir 
John Evelyn, of Dean, Wilts, cousin of the 
diarist ; but this was not till the year before 
Sir Richard's death in 1666. 

2. Lady Fanshawe, in a list of her children, 
refers to a cousin Boswell as godfather of 
one. I cannot trace this connexion through 


/either Fanshawe or Harrison pedigree, and 


of, or any information as to, the following | 


old French inscription on Harpham Church, 
Yorks 

Dieu Temple y aide 

et garde du royne. 
(“ Que le Dieu du Temple y aide et le garde 
de la rouille.”) 

This inscription is cut over the chancel 
door at Harpham, and has also been in- 
correctly copied on Nafferton Church (“ adie” 
appearing for aide). No one seems to know 
of any parallel or of any history of the two 
inscriptions. 

There is also a_ brass in Brandsburton 
Church bearing the following legend, date 
1634 :— 

Will Darell jadis p’sone de leglise d'Halsham 

gist ici. 
Dieu d’ salme eit m'cy. 
(* Will Darell, formerly parson of the church 
of Halsham, lies here. May God have merey 
on his soul!”) ‘*Salme” should possibly 
read “ sanme,” for modern son @me. 
G. H. CLarke. 
232, Springbank, Hull. 


HemMinc=Srevens. — William Hemming 
was born in England about 1758, and arrived 
in America about 1774. He married, in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, Miss Sisson 
Stevens, who was born in that county. Can 
any one tell me anything of the ancestors of 
either of these ancestors of mine? 

(Mrs.) EvetyNn Hemoine Lamp. 

2159, Centre Street, Berkeley, California. 


Joun Cuattock. — understand that a 
John Chattock, of Castle Bromwich, War- 
wickshire, was a groom of the bedchamber 
to Henry VIII. His portrait is, or was, in 
the possession of the Earls of Bradford, and 
hung in the great hall at Castle Bromwich 
Hall. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 


information as regards this, and also say to 


should be grateful for information regard- 
ing it. 

3. I should be grateful for any information 
regarding the Young family to which the 
“cousin Young” of Lady Fanshawe’s memoirs 
belonged. She was daughter of Henry Fan- 
shawe, of Dore, brother of Margaret Fan- 
shawe, the wife of Sir John Harrison and 
mother of Lady Fanshawe, and therefore 
first cousin of Lady Fanshawe. 

H. C. FaNsHawe. 

107, Jermyn Street. 


Beglics, 
DIVING-BELL. 
(10 §. iii. 247.) 

Tue diving-bell was in use in America and 
the West Indies long before 1665. Under 
date 30 March, 1643, John Winthrop, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, wrote :— 

“The Trial, Mr. Coytmore master, arrived, and 
a week after one of the ketches. He sailed first to 
Fayal, where he found an extraordinary good 
market for his pipe staves and fish. He took wine 
and sugar, &c., and sailed thence to Christophers in 
the West Indies, where he put off some of his wine 
for cotton and tobacco, &c., and for iron, which the 
islanders had saved of the ships which were there 
east away. He obtained license, also, of the 
governour, Sir Thomas Warner, to take up what 
ordnance, anchors, &c., he could, and was to have 
the one half; and by the help of a diving tub he 
took up 50 guns, and anchors, and cables, which he 
brought home, and some gold and silver also, which 
he got by trade.’"’—‘ History of New England,’ 
1853, ii. 114. 

Another case of the use of the “diving 
tub,” still earlier, and of which we have 
more interesting details, occurred in Boston, 
New England. On 27 July, 1640, Winthrop 
wrote :— 

* Being the second day of the week, the Mary 
Rose, a ship of Bristol, of about 200 tons, her 


| ij 
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master one Capt. [blank], lying before Charlton 
(Charlestown, now part of Boston), was blown in 
pieces with her own powder, being 21 barrels; 
wherein the judgment of God appeared, for the 
master and company were many of them profane 
scoffers at us, and at the ordinances of religion 
here.” —Jhid., ii. 13. 

The wreck was a nuisance, and on 7 Octo- 
ber, 1641, the General Court made the 
following order :— 

“About the rack: Edward Bendall haveing 
order to seeke to clear the ryver of it, & if hee cleare 
the harbo', hee is to have all w* hee can get up: 
if not, hee is to have the one halfe, & the country 
is to have the other halfe. For the clearing of the 
harbo® hee hath liberty till the first of the S m 
fi. October | 142; & hee is to give account to the 
Treasurer, from time to time, & to leave the full 
haulfe, or give security.” Massachusetts Colony 


Records,’ i. 339. 
Once more we have recourse to Winthrop 
who, under date of 23 July, 1642, wrote:— , 
* The Mary Rose, which had been blown up and 
sunk with all her ordnance, ballast, mach lead, and 
other goods, was now weighed and brought to shore 


by the industry and diligence of one Edward Ben- | 
dall, of Boston. The court gave the owners above | 


a year’s time to recover her and free the harbor, 
which was much damnified by her; and they having 
given her over and never attempting to weigh her, 
Edward Bendall undertook it upon these terms, 
viz., if he freed the harbor, he should have the 
whole, otherwise he should have half of all he 
recovered. He made two great tubs, bigger than a 
butt, very tight, and open at one end, upon which 
were hanged so many weights as would sink it to the 
ground (G00wt.). It was let down, the diver sitting 
in it, a cord in his hand to give notice when they 
should draw him up, and another cord to show 
when they should remove it from place to place, so 
he could continue in his tub near half an hour, and 
fasten ropes to the ordnance, and put the lead, &e., 
into a net or tub. And when the tub was drawn 
up, one knocked upon the head of it, and thrust a 
long pole under water, which the diver laid hold of, 
and so was drawn up by it; for they might not 
draw the open end out of water for endangering 
him,” &.—* Hist. of New England,’ ii. 87-8, . 


It would be extremely interesting to know 


whether Bendall’s contrivance was an inven- | 


tion of his own, or whether the idea of it 
had been brought from England. The diving- 
bell which Evelyn says was tried at Deptford, 
19 July, 1661, “was made of cast lead, let 
down with a strong cable.” The principle of 
the diving -bell was apparently known in 
New England in 1640, for the owners of the 
Mary Rose were given more than a year in 
which to raise her, and she actually was 
raised in 1642. This was twenty years earlier 
than the experiment recorded by Evelyn. 
Apert Marruews. 
Boston, Mass. 


In the time of Aristotle divers used a kind 


of kettle to enable them to continue longer | 


under water. This, however, has been dis- 


puted, because the manner in which it was 
employed is not clearly described. The oldest 
information respecting the use of the diving- 
bell in Europe is that of John Taisnier, 
quoted in Schott’s ‘ Technica Curiosa,’ Nurem- 
berg, 1664, lib. vi. c. 9, p. 393. Taisnier himself 
saw the diving-bell put to practical use in 
the year 1538, before the Emperor Charles V. 
and almost ten thousand spectators, at Toledo, 
in Spain. The two Greeks who made the 
experiment seem to have owed their in- 
vention to Aristotle’s suggestion, for they 
used a very large /eftle suspended by ropes 
with the mouth downward. Schott also de- 
scribes this machine as ‘an aquatic kettle.” 
The contrivance is described more than once 
in Roger Bacon's ‘ Novum Organum’ and in 
his ‘Phenomena Universi.’ A hollow vessel, 
ihe says, was made of metal, and was let 
down equally to the surface of the water, 
and thus carried with it to the bottom of the 
sea the whole air it contained. It stood upon 
three feet, which were in length somewhat 
less than the height of a man; so that the 
diver, when he was no longer able to contain 
his breath, could put his head into the vessel, 
and, having breathed, return again to his 
work (‘Novum Organum, lib. ii. § 50, quoted 
in Beckmann’s * Hist. of Inventions,’ 1846, 
vol. i. p. 115). See also a later account in 
Timbs’s ‘Stories of Inventors and Discoverers,’ 
1860, pp. 32-42. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcuakL. 


To-pay: To-morrow (10% §. iii. 305).—I 
am astonished at being asked to produce my 
evidence on this point. It would be easy to 
| cite many hundred examples, from the ninth 

century onwards, in which the phrases to-day, 
to-morrow, and even to-year occur; always 
‘composed of the same elements, viz., the 
| preposition fo as the former element, and 
the substantive day, morrow, or year as the 
second element, usually in the dative case. 
Why is the dative employed if there is no 
| preposition to govern it? I only mentioned 
the use of (6 dnum daege by way of illustra- 
tion of to dave. They are, of course, not 
cractly equivalent, because the one contains 
dnum and the other does not. But the con- 
structions are similar otherwise. 

| Weare not told how the phrase “I'll see 
ye the morn” arose, nor what is its antiquity. 
It is common enough now; but where can 
we find it in any Middle English author, or 
}in any Anglo-Saxon writer? Let us have an 
example, just one little one ! 

The saying that to=the in the phrase 
’archdeacon” is beyond us all. In this 
| phrase t is a well-known contraction for 


“ 


| 
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the, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the word to. For if t'archdeacon means “ to 
archdeacon,” then it follows that ‘I gave it 


to t’archdeacon” means “I gave it to to} 


archdeacon,” which is absurd. 
I am quite astonished, moreover, to find 


such an extraordinary inability to under- | 


stand my reference to “to with the inflected 
infinitive.” The point is, of course, that when 
to preceded the infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, 


the infinitive ending was not only retained, | 


as is correctly assumed in the reply to me, 
but obtained an additional and extra in- 
flection which it would not otherwise have 
had. 


and Gothic ; as in Lind-an, to bind. But if 


to preceded, then it was b:nd-anne, with -ne | 


superadded. It is too bad that I should 
have to explain so elementary a fact. I 
doubt if any other of “ my disciples” need 
any further argument. Surely fo let does 
not mean the let. Watrer W. Skeart. 


Twitcue (10 §. iii. 289).—This term for 
a =n bounded on either side by a hedge is, 
I believe, not uncommon in Hertfordshire. 
One is well known in Ware in connexion with 
the grounds of Amwell House, formerly the 
home of John Scott, the poet and friend of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. May not the word be 
derived from twitch, to pinch!—thus a pinched 
or narrow passage. A Hertfordshire glossary 
will probably give the etymology. 

Robert WALTERs. 

Ware Priory. 

This term is not uncommon in Derbyshire 
for a narrow lane, e4g., “The Twitchell” at 
Repton. 
with the significance of a courtyard entered 
by a narrow alley. Halliwell, vol. ii. p. 898, 
gives both these meanings for the word. 

Georce A. AUDEN. 

There is a place-name Twitchel-Field in 
St. Stephen’s parish, St. Albans. See 7 S. 
383. 


i The ordinary suffix was not “ -en, as in | 
German,” but -an, as in Old High German | 


I have heard it used in Yorkshire | 


lovers’ lane or walk, or from its being the 
nearest way to the church, where many 
couples have got into the noose and paid the 
penalty. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Here and in other places a path such as 
described is called a *‘twitchel” by some, 
but the more general name is ‘ bawk.” 
“To twitchel” means to beat; one lad 
will “twitchel” another, and a man will 
“twitchel” his dog, or in other words give 
a “good hiding.” The cruel sport of tying 
an old tin to a dog's tail is called “ twitchel- 
ling” it. There does not seem to be much 
connexion between “ twitchel” =a narrow 
path and twitchel”=a beating. 


tATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Twitchels is the name of a row of cottages 
in the parish of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
in the lane Jeading from the village to 
Jordans. ht. Puiprs, Col. late R.A. 

[Mr. E. H. Coreman and H. J. B. are also 
thanked for replies. ] 

(10*" S. iii. 289).—The College of 
Arms has record of grants of arms ; but in 
many cases this information can be got from 
books such as ‘A Display of Heraldry,’ by 
John Guillim. Grants and certificates of 
arms are now being printed in 7'he Genea- 
logist. In the British Museum the manu- 
script numbered Add, 35,336 gives selections 
of grants between 1478 and 1743. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 

As no family or year is stated in the query, 
and I do not think R. G. H., will get the book 

he requires, the following may be of some use. 
A list of printed grants of arms, supporters, 
and crests is given in 7'he Genealogist, 1879, 
vol. iii. pp. 188, 211, 379; vol. iii. N.S., 1886 
| p. 86, which mentions the name, date, and 
| the book where the grant will be found. In 
same work and in Jiscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, from the last date to the 
present issues, some are printed. The ‘Guide 
to Printed Books and Manuscripts relating to 


Dr. Wright, in the ‘E.D.D..’ says it is “a Heraldry,’ 1892, by George Gatfield, gives 


narrow footpath between hedges ; 
passage ; a blind alley; a short cut.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 


The Lancashire word twitchel (sub.) is a 
short wooden lever with a loop of rope’ 
fastened to one end; the rope is put round | 


a narrow | grants of arms in the British Museum and 


|other libraries, but does not give names or 
|dates. The Heralds’ College should be the 
| storehouse for heraldic matters; but fees 
would probably have to be paid. JoNnrRapD. 


Queen's Surname (10% §. ii. 529; iii. 114, 


the lower jaw of an unruly horse, and the 174).—Plantagenet, as Mr. BayLey suggests, 


stick is twisted round so as to get a tight | was no doubt a nickname. 
hold of the jaw and subdue the horse. | surnames originally nicknames? 


Twitchel (v.), to pinch, to nip ; more correctly 


But are not all 
It was, 
| perhaps, a nickname as applied to Geoffrey 


to get into a noose. The name may have | of Anjou, but by the time it reached his son 


been given to the pathway from its being a Henry IL. it had become a surname, was 


4 

f, 

| 
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adopted by him, and by all his descendants 
in the male line down to Richard IIL, the 
last king of the dynasty. Henry VII. was 
the fourth of his family who had adopted 
the surname Tudor. His great-grandfather 
was Meredith ap Tudor, but after this the 
name continued as Tudor. 

The family name of the Stewarts was 
originally, as Mr. Bay.ey observes, Fitzalan. 
The original Walter Fitzalan (brother of the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk) was Lord 
High Steward of Scotland, and from this 
circumstance his branch of the family ap- 
wt to have adopted the name Stewart. 
When the change began is not certain, but 
it was eg not later than the time of 
Alexander, the great-grandson of Walter 
Fitzalan, for both his sons—James (the 
grandfather of Robert II. and all the Scot- 
tish Stewart kings) and John (the ancestor 
of Lord Darnley)—appear to have borne the 
name of Stewart. 

The name of the Hanoverian dynasty may 
be doubtful, but George I. appears to have 
descended in a direct line from Guelf L, 
Duke of Bavaria, of the eleventh century ; 
and the institution of the Guelphic Order by 
George LV. seems to suggest the adoption of 
the name by the heads of the onal family 
themselves. There is, however, I believe, no 
doubt as to the surname of King Ed- 
ward VII. (Wettin). J. Foster Patmer. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


WEATHERCOCK (10" S. iii. 288, 334). —There 
is no difficulty, because the oldest sense of 
weather is ** wind.” To this day the cognate 
Russ. vietr’ and Swed. vdder retain the sense 
of “wind.” Wea-ther is lit. ** blow-er,” and 
wind is lit. “blowing,” both from the same 
root, viz., the Indogermanic base w?, to 
blow ; whence Skt. vd, to blow, Gk. a-y-e 
(for *d-wy-n:), I blow. Explained in my 
‘Concise Etym. Dict.’ under the words 
weather and wind. Water W. Skeat. 


Wetts PLAY ALLUDED TO BY 
Worpswortn: “THe Beauty or Burrer- 
MERE” (10™ S. i. 7, 70, 96, 136).—When raising 
this discussion in ‘N. & Q. I threw out the 
suggestion that “the favourite burletta 
‘Edward and Susan’” was the play in ques- 
tion, but unfortunately, in copying the 
extract, I made a mistake in the title. The 
letter of Mr. E. Rimpautr S. i. 
136), which puts the matter beyond doubt, 


shows that my surmise was correct. “The | 


lyrics, with descriptions of the scenery, in 


many of my grandfather's Sadler's Wells | 
pieces were printed,” says Mr. Dispry, but | Lamb does not appear to have lived at any 
adds, “1 have not seen a copy of this one.” | time in Shacklewell itself, but he had lodgings 


Fortunately he will find a copy of the songs 
in ‘Edward and Susan’ in vol. iii. of the 
‘Collections relative to Sadler's Wells 
Theatre’ (Brit. Mus. Catalogue, Crace, i. 
Tab. 4-5 b). 

Although we are told in many of the 
accounts of the ** Beauty of Buttermere” that 
numerous dramas and tales were founded 
on her story, the play alluded to by Words- 
worth is the only one that I have been able 
to discover ; and, likewise, the only novel I 
have seen is entitled ‘James Hatfield and the 
Beauty of Buttermere,’ 3 vols., Colburn, 1841. 
Possibly your readers can give the names of 
others. Horace BLeacKLey. 


‘Tue Lass or Ricumonp Hitz’ (10% S. iii. 
66, 289, 334).—Those interested in the I’Anson 
family may be glad to know of a monument 
in the church of Ashby St. Ledgers, North- 
amptonshire, to Bryan I'Anson, Esq., who 
purchased the manor in 1612. It is on the 
north wall of the chancel, and contains the 
following inscription :— 

Here lieth the bodie of Brian 

I’ Anson Esqvier somtime cit 

tizen & Draper of London 

& tined for Alderman & She 

rif of the same Cittie & 

afterward High Sheriff of 

y° Countie of Buckingham & 

was the tirst purchaser of 

this Manor of Ashby Ledgers 

with the parsonage and vovsan 

of the Vicaridge whose sovle 

resteth in Heaven & departed 

this myserable world the 

daye of 
(Here the inscription abruptly terminates, it 
never having been finished.) On the monu- 
ment are figures of a man and woman kneel- 
ing at a faldstool, and the following children 
are also depicted :—Sons: Richard, Clement, 
S. Brian, John James. Daughters: Eliz. 
Hannan, Ann, Margret Eliz. (the last 
swathed). The following arms are given 
between lines 9 and 10 of inscription: 
Quarterly, Azure and gules, a cross flory 
and chief or; impaling a fess between three 
crescents (tinctures gone). On the front of 
the faldstool is as follows: Azure, three (a 
curious device, something like a branched 
candelabram surmounted by an orb) or and 
gules. On a shield at head: Quarterly, 
Azure and gules, a cross flory and chief 
or. On the monument is also inscribed the 
motto: “Jacta cogitatu in Domino & ipse 
te mutriat [s7zc].” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


SMACKLEWELL (10% §. iii. 288).—Charles 


1 
| 
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at various times between 1816 and 1823 at 
14, Kingsland Road, Dalston. He, however, 
refers in two of his ‘ Essays of Elia’ to the 
former place, viz., ‘The South-Sea House’ 
and ‘The New and Old Schoolmaster.’ It 
would be most interesting to know if the 
house in Kingsland Road still exists, as the 
following essays were probably written there: 
*The South-Sea House,’ ‘ All Fools’ Day,’ ‘A 
Quakers’ Meeting,’ ‘The Old and New 
Schoolmaster,’ ‘ My Relations,’ ‘Grace before 
Meat,’ ‘Dream Children,’ ‘ Distant Corre- 
spondents, and ‘The Praise of Chimney- 
Sweeps.’ 

Is it not high time that tablets were 


placed on all the houses that still remain | 
where Charles Lamb lived at various times? | 


copy, he will probably see that, like all the 
copies in the British Museum, it is variously 
'dated. There are some trifling discrepancies 
|in the various copies bearing the same dates. 
| In one of the copies in the British Museum 
'(S. 14,7) there is a duplicate impression of 
Sheets A 1 and Bl with a view at the top, 
' seven inches deep, with cattle and figures in 
the foreground. In the other copies this has 
| been erased, and the map has been continued 
‘over the space occupied by the view. In 
one of the copies in the Crace Collection 
(No. 174) in sheet A 1 the figure of a pheenix 
| has been printed over the original plate, the 
lengraving of the map showing through. 
There is a copy of the second edition (1807) 
of the map in the British Museum, and alsoa 


This act of grace would only mean a matter | copy of the fourth edition (1819), both pub- 


of a few pounds, and there are surely Lamb- 
lovers in abundance to whom such an appeal 
would meet with a ready response. 
S. Burrerworru. 

Being one of Lamb's most ardent admirers» 
I have carefully followed his rather numerous 
wanderings. In the north and north-east of 
London I have never heard more than three 
places mentioned: Lamb’s Cottage, at Kd- 


‘lished by W. Faden. The Guildhall Library 
has a copy of the map, described in the 
Catalogue as the third edition, published by 
Faden, 4 June, 1807-13. In one of the copies 
in the British Museum (1 Tab. 22) there is a 
list of subscribers. This is probably the 
answer to Mr. ASHBRIDGE’S question on 
p. 187. H. A. HARBEN. 

107, Westbourne Terrace, W. 


monton ; Colebrooke Row, in Islington ; and 
a house—one of an old row—at the entrance 
of Dalston (not Shacklewell) Lane; but, | 
alas! the neighbourhood has been so altered 
and vulgarized that it is impossible to trace 
it. It would have been easy to walk about 
Shacklewell, as it was, and is, only five or ten 
minutes’ walk from Dalston Lane. 
Martitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Rocqur’s AND Horwoop's Maps or Lonpon 
S. iii, 187, 274).—Mr. CoLeMAn’s state- 
ment that Horwood’s map was published in 
1794 is apparently based upon the descrip- 
tion in the Crace Catalogue, which is inac- 


CoLosseumM v. (10% §. iii. 267).— 
In my opinion the projector of that great 
marvel of the present day, the Coliseum, has 
done well to give the spelling that is akin to 
the pronunciation. It is thus much more 
likely to hit the public taste. There is a 
more foreign, clumsy, and archaic look about 
Colosseum. I use the word “ marvel” not for 
the performances, which I have not seen, but 
for the astounding speed with which the place 
was built. One day it seemed to be an- 
nounced, and a few » Fre after it seemed to 
have grown up like a vast mushroom. 

Tuomas. 


Lines on A Mue (10 §. iii. 228).—I have 


curate. There are seven copies of the mapin| one of these two-handled mugs, with the 
the British Museum, including two in the} lines quoted by Mr. Marks, which are set in 
Crace Collection. In all these copies the!a scroll and leaf border, with a spiggoted 
sheets are marked from A to H, and num-| barrel at the beginning of the fourth line 


bered 1 to4. The A and B sheets are of | 
various dates, B 2 being dated 1792; B 1,| 
1793 ; Al, A2, A 3,and A 4, 1794; and B3 
and B 4, 1795. All the other sheets, from C 
to H, are dated 1799. In the British Museum 
Map Catalogue these are properly referred 
to as “ London, 1792-99.” In the Crace 
Catalogue, however, the copy (London Maps, 
Portfolio V.) No. 173 is stated to have been 
published in 1794, and the copy numbered 
174 is stated to be a later edition of the 
above; the dates on the sheets are, however, 
identical. If Mr. Coteman will refer to his 


and an old-shaped bottle with glass at the 
end. On the other side of the mug is a 
complicated decoration: in a circle is an 
upright sheaf of wheat with uncut corn as 
back ; on the rim of the circle “In God is 
our trust,” and on the lower part of the rim 
“The Farmer's Arms.” On this side are 
three compartments, two of them next either 
handle, the third at the top of the central 
circle, and in these compartments more of 
the lines on the other side are repeated. 
Between the compartments are circles in 
which are shown many articles used in 


| 
| 
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husbandry — flail, rakes, forks, spade, shovel,| The truth is, obviously, that Smart is too 
shears, scythe, large and small measures. | poor to keep his name on the books, which 
Neither side, however, shows the complete | any member of a college may do by the pay- 
designs, and the transfers were evidently | ment of a small annual fee. It is necessary 
made for larger mugs, as there are portions | that Smart’s name should be so kept if he is 
shown of another compartment at bottom, | to compete for the Seatonian prize, and he 
two ether circles in which are portions of | probably applies for, and certainly obtains, 
an old-fashioned scales and beam,a sieve, and | this from the college without payment. That 


a mash or brewing tub. The handles have a 

thistle in flower decoration. Round the 

inside, an inch deep, is a rose - leaf and 

clover decoration. Ratevirre. 
Worksop. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART AND THE MADHOUSE 
(10 S. iii. 221, 276).—I know what Mr. Gosse 
has said on this subject, but I fail to see that 
Smart was absent from Cambridge /ecause he 
was confined in a madhouse. The order 
quoted says that Mr. Smart is allowed. in 
heu of commons, 10/. up to Michaelmas, 1751, 
Mr. Gosse (‘Gossip in a Library, p. 190) 
says: “In October, 1751, Gray curtly re- 
marks, ‘Smart sets out for Bedlam.” In 
the letter from which he quotes there is no 


mention whatever of Smart by name; but! 


that is a trifle, for, as I have said, it is quite 
clear that the man referred to, whoever he 
was, is at Walpole’s service if he cares to 
have him, and therefore is not really setting 
out for Bedlam. But if the order of the 
Treasury proves anything concerning Smart’s 


confinement in a madhouse, it proves that he | 


was so confined before October, 1751, for the 
payment is for a past period up to 29 Sep- 
tember. So, again, if the passage (8 October) 
to Walpole refers to Smart, he is really a 
free man at the date of Gray's letter. But 
he truth is, of course, that Smart has to 


keep away from college and lie perdu because | 


he is beset with duns and generally un- 
bearable, and the authorities, and perhaps 
his care for his own safety, enforce his 
absence. 

Let me remove another misconception. On 
27 November, 1753, it is 
“ordered that the dividend assigned to Mr. Smart 
be deposited in the treasury until the Society be 
satisiied that he has a right to the same, it being 
credibly reported that he has been married for 
some time, and that notice be sent to Mr. Smart of 
his dividend being detained.” 

Mr. Gosse asserts that, in spite of this 
order and the fact that Smart was married 
in 1753, he was allowed to retain his fellow- 
ship. He bases this inference upon the 
order of 16 January, 1754 :— 

“That Mr. Smart have leave to keep his name on 
the College Books without any expense, so long as 
he continues to write for the premium left by Mr. 
Seaton.” 


he forfeited his fellowship after marriage is 


unquestionable. 


Though it is a subordinate detail, I must 
add that [am more and more convinced that 
the man of whom Gray speaks in the letter 
of 8 October, 1751, is not Smart. Gray says, 

|“ We have a man fere”—that is at Cam- 
bridge ; but Smart is nof at Cambridge. In 
| my view he does not venture to show himself 
| there. The allowance is made for him as 
tisent up to 29 September. Is it to be 
contended that between that date and 
8 October he turned up again at Pembroke 
| College?) For what conceivable reason? 
| D. C. Tovey. 
Worplesdon Rectory, Guildford. 
Masons’ Marks (10" &. iii, 228, 296, 332).— 
These do not belong to the mason. Each is 
| the mark or tally of the quarryman who got 
out the stone. Figures or numbers are used 
|to-day. In any building where the marks 
|remain they are seen differing and closely 
| mixed, just being chance marks on the stones 
| when they were used, and not as referring to 
the mason who laid them. If they referred 
to the mason there must have been a fresh 
| man for every varying mark ; thus hardly two 
consecutive stones would have been laid by 
|the same man. They are found only on the 
upper parts of buildings, or on walls where 
not combed down. They helped also to show 
the bed of the stone. E. Green, 


Errcram on A Rose (10% §. iii. 309).—I 
have just read this epigram in a manuscript 
book of poetical extracts, dated October, 
| 1843, but the wording differs slightly from 
| that of your correspondent F. W., with an 
additional verse. The two verses in the 
| manuscript book are as follows :-- 
Should this fair rose offend thy sight, 
*laced in thy bosom bare, 
‘Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
But if thy ruby lips it spy, 
To kiss it shouldst thou deign, 
With blushes pale ‘twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again. 


There is a note that “these lines were pre- 


sented by Lionel, Duke of Clarence, of the 
House of York, to Lady Elizabeth de Burgh. 
of the House of Lancaster.” This poetical 
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conceit must be assigned to a purely con- 
jectural authorship. JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


In F. Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Elegantia- 
rum’ (“Minerva Library” edition, Ward, 
Lock & Co., 1891), eelxxxv., ‘ The White Rose’ 
is ‘“‘ascribed to James Somerville.” The 
verses, as given there, are :— 

Rf this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 
Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
But if thy ruby lip it spy,— 
As kiss it thou mayst deign,— 
With envy pale ‘twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again, 


The original version, I think, ran thus :— 
Say, pretty Tory, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast, 
W hen that same breast, confessing, shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose ? 
Rh. B. 


I am unable to name the author of this 
oe but it may be of interest to recall 
the lines addressed by Lord Chesterfield, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Miss 
Ambrose :— 

Say, lovely traitor, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange in your breast, 
While that breast. upheaving, shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose? 
Lance H. Hugues. 
[Reply by Mum next week. 


Locat Government Recorps S. iii. 
287, 337).—Have Mr. anp Mrs. Wepp seen 
‘Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to 
Queen Anne,’ by Mr. A. H. A. Hamilton, 
published in 1878? The book deals chiefly 
with the county of Devon. If they have 


not, I shall be pleased to supply them with | 


information, or, as the work is somewhat 
scarce, to lend them my copy. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Tueatre, Parkoare (10% iii. 289).—Mr. 


issued from some temporary playhouse in 
Parkgate, Cheshire, and were printed in 
Holy well, on the other side of the River Dee. 
The Drury Lane mentioned on the bills in 
the enumeration of places where tickets 
could be procured was certainly not Drury 
Lane in London, and was doubtless a locality 
in or about Parkgate. 7 

Whatever it may be now, Parkgate during 
the eighteenth century, and possibly for a 
score of years later, was a place of consider- 


able resort and activity. What Holyhead is 
now Parkgate was then. Travellers from 
London to Dublin generally put up at 
Chester until such time as favouring winds 
enabled them to embark at Parkgate. Some- 
times designing innkeepers lured them to the 
port by false intelligence, and there they had 
to remain, ill-housed, praying for auspicious 
gales. Many players, great and small, must 
have sojourned at Chester and Parkgate in 
remoter times. When they happened to 
arrive there in the summer, at a time when 
the Dublin and London theatres were closed, 
they may possibly have rested awhile and 
sought to turn an honest penny by giving 
yerformances in the neighbourhood. May I 
oan that some one with plenty of leisure 
‘and abundance of enthusiasm will write a 
history of the drama in Chester ? 
W. J, LAWRENCE. 


This was at Parkgate, near Neston, on 


ALEcK \Ms’s problem admits of easy | 
solution. The playbills in his possession were | 


| and his wife, I believe, lie buried in Neston 


the Dee. In Mr. Gallichan’s ‘Cheshire,’ just 
published in Methuen’s “ Little Guides,” 
p. 163, it is stated, ‘* There was oncea theatre 
in the town, in which the leading actors of 


| the day played to distinguished audiences.” 


W. C. B. 


Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS is a little astray 
in suggesting that the bills he possesses relate 


ito Nottingham or Knightsbridge. They 


have reference toa theatre which once existed 
at Parkgate, near Birkenhead, on the Wirral 
Promontory of Cheshire. The bills were 
probably printed at Holywell, in Flintshire, 
which would be easily accessible from Park- 
gate across the Dee sands when the tide was 
low. . 

The theatre was under the management of 
Mr. Sam Ryley, a noted actor in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. He resided 
in a small house (which [ well remember 
seeing when I was a boy) on the shore at 
Parkgate. He lived there with his wife, 
without servants or children. Parkgate was 
at that time a very fashionable resort, and in 


the summer months Ryley had a company 
| who gave a series of entertainments at the 


‘Parkgate Theatre” (formerly the herring 
house), near the present Union Hotel. Ryley 


Churchyard. I have before me the nine 
volumes of his ‘* ltinerant’—a very scarce 
work. The copy is unique, having been the 
property of, and containing the autograph 
of, Albert Smith, the popular novelist and 
entertainer. The books are a sketchy but 
readable account of the wanderings of Ryley 
and his company all over England. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
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Rocestvensky (10 §. iii. 304).—The 4 in 
this form is misleading, as the pronunciation 
of the admiral's name is Rozhestvensky (see 
my note on Russian names, ante, p. 266). 
There is no suggestion of d, although I 
observe that Zhe 7'tmes, inter alia, writes 
the name as though it were related to the 
Christmas festival. The abbreviations “ Roj” 
and “ Rodgy” are in the true cockney music- 
hall vein. Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham Common. 


Pror. Laucuton is doubtless quite right 
about the admiral’s way of writing his name ; 
but the y, or more properly /, is emphatically 
soft, not hard. Russians are not very reliable 
about transliterating their own language. 
The word from which the name is formed 
is Rojdlestvo (=Nativity), but for some 
reason the ¢/ is dropped, possibly for euphony. 


I spoke of such a reason once to a pupil of | 


mine, who replied, ** Fancy a language which 
begins a word with [vzq/yad=glance or 
look] talking of euphony !” The :A spelling 
is much used. I agree with the Professor 
as to its being misleading. Perhaps some 
reader can tell me where it comes from, 
possibly Czech. It is certainly not Polish. 
H. Haveock. 

(Mr. Marenant, in the note to which he refers 
above, suggests that the admiral’s name comes from 
ro-h, barley, or ro-ha, a face. } 

CocKADE (10 §. ii. 407, 537).—If not too 
late, I should like to add t« the editorial note 
of references to this subject—namely, the 
right to use cockades—what has been pithily 
said on the matter by that excellent herald 
and old correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ the late 
Dr. Woodward, in vol. ii. p. 376 of his work 
on ‘ Heraldry : English and Foreign’ (1896) : 

** The use of the cockade by their livery servants 
has been supposed to be limited to officers in the 
army and navy, militia, and volunteers; to members 
of the Royal Household ; and to those (¢.y., deputy- 
lieutenants) who hold the sovereign’s commission. 
But this is by custom, and by custom only. To be 
consistent those who insist on the use of cockades 
as a matter of right and privilege should wear 
them themselves.” 

From this instancing of deputy-lieutenants 
of counties as being customarily entitled to 
this privilege, Dr. Woodward would seem to 
infer that “ordinary J.P.s,” as mentioned by 
your correspondent, would not be so entitled, 
the reason probably being that their commis- 
sions emanate from the lord lieutenant of the 
county only, and not from the sovereign, 
from whom, presumably, the deputy- 
lieutenants proceed. I[ cannot do better 
than refer East Grinsteap to what Dr. 
Woodward has written on this subject, and 
of which I myself made use in a previous 


contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ on the Hanoveriam 
cockade some few years ago. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.L. 


Satan's Autocrarpn (10 iii. 268).— 
Anthony Wood, in his ‘ Life and Times’ (ed. 
| Andrew Clark, 1891, i. 498), under date 29 Sep- 
tember, 1663, mentions how the king and 
queen, then upon a visit to Oxford, were 
shown over Queen’s College, which since 


those days has been entirely rebuilt. From 
the chapel they went into the library “to see 
the divell’s hand.” A facsimile of the infernal 
script faces the page, and a long note at the 
foot of the latter gives the following explana- 
tion from The Oxford Magazine (1890) :— 


“19 Aug., 1710, Z. C. von Uffenbach says: ‘ In 
the morning we saw Queen’s College......0ur guide 
showed us a book said to have been written by the 
| Devil, Ambrosii......introductio in Chaldaicam 
linguam ” (Papiae, 1539), where, at f. 212 v°, are 
“‘Ludovici Spoletani praecepta, sive, ut vulgo 
dicitur, coniuratio cum subscripta PAEMONIS re- 
sponsione.” The letters look like Chinese.’ The 
book narrates how an Italian conjured the arch- 
| tiend, ‘per Talion, Ansion, et Ambion,’ to tell him 
whether all the property which devolved to him by 
| right had been received, and if not where the rest 
| was. No sooner had this......question been written 

down, than an unseen hand whisked up the pen and 

scribbled at a great pace a most remarkable reply, 
| in letters based on old Iberic, and probably chosen 
| for the profusion of prongs and tridents which em- 
bellish the alphabet. Unfortunately, just as the 
excitement is rising as to the real nature of the 
response, Ambrosius says coolly that he did not care 
much to unravel the answer, since no good comes 
of investigating such things: and no one else has 
deciphered a letter of it so as to form any sense. 

The Bodleian had a copy, from which a collector of 
| autographs had cut out the engraving in question : 
}an unmutilated copy has recently been presented. 
|In the Queen’s College copy the page is well 
| thumbed, and testifies to the interest excited by 

the story.” 


A. R. Baytey. 


The latest reports show that there are 
divers persons on sutliciently intimate terms 
to have acquired one, but it does not appear 

ithat they are so proud of it as of other 
examples in their collection. This difficulty 
being excepted, there is a facsimile of “the 
lonly known specimen” of Satanic writing 
| given as a frontispiece to Mr. John Ashton’s 
|work ‘The Devil in Britain and America, 
1896. It is taken from the ‘Introductio in 
|Chaldaicam Linguam,’ &ec., by Albonesi 
| (Pavia, 1532). Mr. Ashton was told by ex- 
yerts that in some of the characters may be 
ound a trace of Amharic, a language which 
is spoken in its purity in the province of 
kote (Ethiopia), and which, according to 
a legend (so we are informed in the preface, 
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. vi), was the primeval language spoken in 
iden. J. Hotppy MacMIcHAEL. 


In G. Dennis’s ‘ Guide to Sicily’ (Murray, 
1864) the following occurs in the account of | 
the Cathedral of Girgenti :— 

**But what is shewn as a great curiosity is a 
scrawl in some unintelligible character, which 
ot arta to be a letter written by his Satanic 
Majesty with his finger nails, and addressed toa 
nun, dated 11 August, 1676, the only portion of the , 
epistle that is legible. Its genuineness no one in 
Girgenti ventures to call in question.” 

J. F. R. 


Twrxs §. iii. 249, 318).—Some amus- | 
ing anecdotes relating to the close resemblance | 
of twins are tobe found in ‘Memoirs of the 
Gemini Generals’ (London, Innes & Co., 
1896), pp. 4-8. To quote them would occupy | 
much space, and seems unnecessary, as the 
book can be purchased from any bookseller 
at a small price. Moreover, the profits on its 
sale go to the Gordon Boys’ Home. W. 5. 


Mr. Moxnay, Leicester Square SiHow- 
MAN (10 §. iii. 307).—The only building ever 
erected in the centre of Leicester Square was 
the “Great Globe.” The lease was granted 
in 1851 to Mr. Wyld, the geographer, for ten 
years. In 1861 Mr. Wyld ~ down his 
globe in pursuance of his agreement. The 
garden being in a neglected state, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in 1865, took posses- | 
sion of it, under 26 Vict. cap. 13. An action 
was then entered by the Tulk family, and 
the Board were declared trespassers. Baron 
Albert Grant subsequently purchased the 
site, and handed it over to the Board of 
Works as the representative of the metro- | 
politan public. 

Mr. C. A. Warp wrote in 5" §. ii. 91 :— 

* About the year 1847, perhaps, Mr. Moxey, archi- 
tect of the Hall of Commerce, now the Consolidated 
Bank in the City [Threadneedle Street |, was treat- 
ing for the square, and had absolutely acquired, or 
supposed he had acquired, the right to remove the | 
statue, and he offered it to a friend of mine.” 

This accounts for Mr. Moxhay’s connexion | 
with the square in question. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. | 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Aucassin and Nicolete. Done into English by 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated by Gilbert’ James. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Epitions of Mr. Lang's masterly translation of the 

naive and delicious chantefable of ‘ Aucassin and 

Nicolete,’ one of the most attractive products of 

medieval literature, multiply apace. In November 

last we chronicled the appearance of an ¢édition de 
luxe, issued by Mr. Nutt (see 10S. ii. 420), and 


j we have now before us another and not less 
}enviable possession in the shape of a volume of 


the attractive ‘“‘Photogravure Series.” In this 
pleasing and eminently artistic form it is a com- 
panion volume to the ‘Omar Khayyam’ and the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ on the merits of which we have 


| dwelt. Mr. Gilbert James's plates are twelve in 


number, and are both original and _ striking. 
‘Nicolete in Carthage’ constitutes an attractive 
frontispiece. ‘Nicolete as Prisoner’ is prettily 
imaginative, showing the heroine with hands 
outstretched for aid from a window in a_ pignon. 
*Aucassin on his Charger’ is bold and dramatic, 
and * Nicolete Washed and Bathed’ 1s pretty and 
idyllic. ‘He kissed her lips and brows and eyes” 
might with advantage have disclosed a little more 
passion. Almost the only fault we can find with 
the illustrations is that we have not a single view 
of ** the fair white feet of Nicolete,” as described in 
the delightful burden to Mr. Graham Tomson’s 
happy prefatory ballad. The work is one the art- 
lover should haste to secure. It is satisfactory to 
note the promise in the same series of Blair's 
‘Grave,’ with Blake's plates. For this we wait 
with some impatience, an accessible reproduction 
being a desideratum. 


Ix The Fortnightly Lucas Malet contemplates 
with equanimity the foreseen ‘ Resubjection of 
Women.’ We will not dispute her vaticinatory 
utterances, but are rather struck with some of her 
observations on her own sex. The girl who has 
once experienced the joys of independence, or 


| “even the minor excitements of going forth daily 


to business......finds the confinement of home-staying 
and the manifold detail of housekeeping intolerable. 
She has, in point of fact, become nomadic.” If these 


| things be so, then, indeed, are surprises in store. 


Another prophetess is Ouida, who sees in the 
wesent war the menace of the yellow peril. Mr. 
{. Bb. Irving's ‘The Calling of the Actor’ consists 
of a lecture given to the Academy of Dramatic Art. 


| A valuation of Mr. Stephen Phillips by Mr. E. A. 


Wodehouse decides that Mr. Phillips is a lyrist, 


}and not a dramatist at all. The general estimate 


'is unfavourable. *The Real Chrysanthemum’ is 


Intsu Fork-Ltore (10 8. iii. 204, 313).— 
Nearly sixty years ago my father was 
quartered with his regiment at Athlone. 
The man who used to act as his “gillie” out 
shooting there remarked on one occasion 
that he did not dare do so-and-so, because his 
wiest would not like it. My father asked 
him what the priest, if displeased, could do 
to him, and the reply, given with every sign | 
of conviction, was, “Sure he could turn me | 
into a rabbit.” H. 


devoted to the account, and in part the laudation, 
of the Samurai woman. Sir Squire Bancroft’s 
* Dramatic Thoughts: Retrospective, Anticipative,’ 
were first given to the world in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution.—In The Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Daniel Crilly writes of * The After-Dinner Oratory 
of America,’ giving several amusing stories, one or 
two of which are to us quite new. The anecdotal 
element is certainly strong in American postprandial 
oratory. As a rule, American speaking is much 
better than English, though one or two of our best 
Irish speakers attain a lineas high oreven higher. In 


dealing with ‘Some Noticeable Books’ a Newcastle 
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journalist, who chooses The Nineteenth Century as 
nis favourite organ, describes ‘Sur la Pierre 
Blanche, by M. Anatole France, ‘ De Profundis, 
by Oscar Wilde, and ‘Man and Superman, _by 
Mr. G. B. Shaw. Of the fine talent of the first 
named too much cannot easily be said. When we 
hear of the religion of Daniel and Isaiah, of Heine 
and Meyerbeer, Disraeli and Rothschild, we are 
puzzled. Whatever he was by race, Disraeli was 
not a Jew by religion. ‘De Profundis’ is said to 
be written in an “exalted and puritied strain, 
while ‘Man and Superman’ is said to be “ either 
a monstrous piece of mountebanking or else an 
immortal work.” Lady Napier of Magdala con- 
tributes in “Then and Now’ a depressing picture 
of modern womanhood.—To Cornhill Sir Row 
land Blennerhassett sends a good account of 
*Arthur Strong,’ the late librarian of the House 
of Lords, whom he describes as a remakable_ per- 
sonality. Dr. Rouse’s * Plea for the Useless” is a 
masterpiece of irony, and ends in an eloquent piece 
of advocacy for compulsory Greek. Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison's * French Refugees in England in 1871-2’ 
is largely devoted to the eulogy of Communards. 
Part L. of ‘ From a College Window’ appears, and 
is anonymous, though its secret seems easily guess- 
able. It presents very well the summer aspects of 
a college hfe. Mr. Arthur F. Wallis’s *‘Sea-Painting 
and Sea- Myth’ is thoughtfuland well worth reading. 
*Port Arthur, its Siege and Fall, is impressive.— 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in Lougman’s, discusses at the 
outset trout-tishing, and carries us out of our depth. 
After that he is admirably satirical on the young 
** scientists ’ of both sexes whoobject to being bur 
dened compulsorily with Greek. He presents the 
Academic authorities as pleading that they 
“did not know people cou/d be such idiots.” A 
paragraph on an anonymous letter - writer we 
cannot understand. Can any one seriously say that 
under any calendar June, 1566, was nine months 
anterior to March 9, 1566% Canon Vaughan dis- 
cusses Sydney Smith, and Mrs. Louisa Jebb sends 
an interesting paper on * Arab Hospitality.’—The 
Easter number of The Pall Mali has a capital 
article on ‘ Buried Turners, in which the treat- 
ment of Turner’s will is spoken of in appropriate 
terms. Some of the buried treasures are wel 
reproduced. A striking and illustrated account 
follows of ‘ The Victoria Falls and the Bridge 
over the Zambesi.’ * The Little Father, a character- 
study of the Russian Tzar, is accompanied by 


yhotographs and a caricature. Mr. Wilham Archer | 
os a real conversation with Mr. Churton Collins. | 


This is less interesting than we hoped, since the 
subject discussed is not literature, but criminology. 
Dr. Nordenskjild tells the story of the wreck of 
the Antarctic.—Amidst endless stories in The Id/er 
is an article on ‘Canadian Bass Fishing.’ 


Freoventers of the Literary Room at the Public 
Record Ottice will have lately missed a familiar 
figure in the person of the late J. A. C. Vincent, 
who passed away in the early part of March 
at the ripe age of seventy-five. John Amyatt 
Chaundy Vincent was born in India in 1830, his 
father being a Yorkshireman, and his mother, who 
died comparatively young, an Elton of Devon. 
Commencing his work of research at the Public 
Record Ottice some forty years ago, he had seen 
many changes there, not the least noticeable being 
the influx of the female element of recent years, 


of the result of which to the future of historical 
research he was wont to express some misgiving. 
He was a frequent contributor to the columns of 
*‘N. & Q.,’ and his settlement of the question of 
Lord Beaconstield’s birthplace -vill be fresh in the 
memory of many of our readers. Accuracy may be 
said to have been the keynote of his work, and 
many an historical fiction received exposure at his 
hands, a noteworthy example being the proofs he 
adduced that “‘the pretty little story” of Queen 
Elizabeth at Helmingham was a pure myth, which 
was gracefully acknowledged as such by Sir Bernard 
Burke, and withdrawn from his ‘ Peerage.’ He did 
good work on the Lancashire Lay Subsidies, which 
he edited for the Record Society. His kindly dis- 
position, and his ever ready assistance in an 
ditticulty of reading or interpretation of documents, 
will long be remembered and missed among his 
many friends and fellow-workers. 


CaTALoGurs.—May. 


Tue Antiquarian Book Company, Gray’s Inn 
Road, have some out-of-the-way books at low 
prices; also some scarce book-plates, comprising 
foreign examples dated 1646 and 165s. 

The Chaucer Book Company has some interest- 
ing items under America, including a collection of 
New York street ballads, 1850-63, 2/. 5s., and a list 
of the officers serving in America, 1777, 7». 6/4. A 
copy of the tirst Edinburgh edition of Burns, 1787, is 
{/. 10s. There is a letter of Browning's to Mr. 
Barnett Smith in praise of Smith’s life of Shelley, 
2s. ; and a letter to Payne Collier, dated from 
Hanover Cottage, Camberwell, 1836, 30s. Under 
Drama we find Bell's ‘ British Theatre, 34 vols., 
6/. 15s. The general items include Milton's ‘ Doctrine 
of Divorce,’ best edition, 1645, Anglesey copy, 
2/. Ss. There are a number of interesting items 
under Shakespeare, including catalogues and lists 
of Halliwell-Phillipps. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has the four 
series complete of Burnard’s ‘ Dartmoor Pictoria? 
Records, very searce, 3/. Lis.; Debes’s ‘ Islands of 
Foeroe, l2mo, 1676, exceedingly rare, 3/. 3s. ; and 
vou Notes and Queries, 1900-T904, 42s. Other items 
are a first edition of ‘Tom Pones,’ 6 vols., 1749, 
WV. 10s.: a collection of R. S. Hawker’s works: 
Langdon’s ‘Old Cornish Crosses,’ Millais’s 
‘British Deer,’ 2/. 10s.; a complete set of Pitt- 
Rivers’s privately printed books on Archeology, 
| &e., G/. 6s. Mr. Commin also has one of the fifty 
| copies of Rogers’s * Archeological Papers,’ 1/. 
| and his ‘Memorials of the West,’ 16s. A unique 
set of Rome’s ‘Partmoor,” large paper, is priced 
4/. 10s.; a set of the Somerset Archeological 
Society, Taunton, PS51-1900, 8/. 8x; and ‘A Renort 
in reference to the Defence of these Kingdoms at 
the time of the Armada,’ I798, l/. 5s. This was 
privately printed for the use of ministers at the 
time of Bonaparte’s threatened invasion. The 
catalogue closes with a collection of pamphlets. 


Mr. Bertram Tbell has a collection of books 
from the library of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, of 
Morpeth, to which he wishes to call special atten- 
tion, as most of the books contain letters from the 
authors, it being Mr. Flutchinson’s custom to insert 
in his books letters he received from his literary 
friends. Among the entries are a copy of Black- 
more's ‘ Perlycross,’ first edition (2/. 15s.) ; Ebs- 
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worth’s ‘ Karl's Legacy’; and works of Edmund 
Gosse, Hawker of Morwenstow, Auberon Herbert, 
Andrew Lang, Gerald Massey, W. M. Rossetti, 
Sala, Edward FitzGerald, and others. * Euphranor,’ 
first edition, and ‘ Polonius’ are priced 6/. 6s. each. 
These, the catalogue states, are presentation copies 
to Archdeacon Allen, ** the original of Major Do | 
in ‘Vanity Fair.’” A first. edition of Shelley’ 


* Posthumous Poems,’ 1824, is 5s. | 


Wordsworth, a presentation copy, "with an original 


sonnet in the poet's handwriting, 1807, 6/. 12s. 6d. ; | 


a copy of Charles Wells's * Joseph and his Brethren,’ 
WV. 12s. ; and Lane's ‘ Arabian Nights,’ first issue in 


parts, very scarce in this state, 2/. 15s. There are a | 


number of publications of the Grolier Club of New 
York from the library of the late G. H. Bough- | 
ton, R.A. 


Mr. Francis Edwards has a number of recent 
purchases, including Burton's ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
6 vols. royal Svo, 34/. This is the original edition, 
sometimes known as the Benares edition. Among 
items relating to Australia is a copy of Lycett’s 
* Views,’ 1824, very rare, 16/. The general entries 
include the best edition of Bentham, Edinburgh, 
1843, 9/ : an interesting collection of Book Lists. 
1689-97, G/. 10s. ; the first edition of Gaskell’s ‘ Life of 


Charlotte Bronté,’ l/. 10s. ; Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great | « 


Britain,’ ; and Lord Lilford’s ‘Coloured Figures 
of the Birds of the British Islands, 63/. The last 
is the first edition, in wrappers. Burton’s * Scot- 

i,” 9 vols., is priced 7/. 10s.; ‘The Complete 
edited by G. E. cC.. 8 vols., IS87 OS, rare, 
30/. ; Chaffers’s ‘ Keramic Gallery,’ 9/.; and Acker- 
mann’s ‘Schools and Colleges,’ 7 vols. 4to, 1812-16, 
vi There are a number of ** Court Memoirs.” 
Eden’s * Labouring . ‘lasses,’ 3 vols. 4to, 1797, very 
scarce, is priced 9/ There are also first editions 
of Dickens; a rote Be. set of tirst editions of 


There is a set of the first three series of ‘N. & Q., 
with the three General Indexes, 10/. 10s. 


Mr. Charles Higham’s list includes a copy of 
John Le Neve’s ‘ Lives of the Protestant Bishops’ 
which has at the foot of the dedication a written 

| note that the dedication to the Archbishop was 
| presented at Lambeth, and that the author's 


and paper for this leaf, Gs. ; waterage, 
vesicles loss of time, Is., “‘so yt ye Author's just 
expences may be computed at l/. 3s.6d. And by 
|ye singular Muniticence of ye Patron ye Author 
receiv d One Guinea.”” A number of new books at 
second-hand prices include Viscount Amberley’s 
‘Analysis of Religious Belief,’ 2 vols., 1877, 9s. 6d. 
at 30s.). 


Mr. Richardson, of Mane hester, has a first 
“of Borrow's Romany Kye,’ 1857, 3/. 10s. 
Mrs. Ji omen s ‘ Legends of the Madonna,’ scarce, 
ISS 10s.; The Times edition of ‘ The Eneyclo- 
pre dia, a,’ with the supplementary volumes, 
35 vols., three-quarter levant morocco, 19/. 19s. ;: 
Lugar’s ‘ Plans of Buildings,’ 1836, 2/.; * Beauties 
of the Dutch School,’ very scarce, 1792, 50s.; Florio’s. 
‘Italian Dictionary,’ 1611, 35s.; Toulmin Smith's 
* English Gilds,’ 25s. ; the first edition of Ainsworth’s 
Jack Sheppard,’ Bentley, 1839, 10/. 10s.;_ first 
edition of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ 
al. 10s., and ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 1849, 
2/. 5s. ; Planché’s ‘Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 1876.9, 
10s: *Fielding’s Works,’ 1806, 5/. 10s.; Fer- 
guson’s hitecture,’ 1894-1902, 3/.; FitzGerald’s 

Euphranor,’ Pickering, 1851, 3/. 10s. Fay is also 
the exce sssively scarce first edition of Brown's 
Schooldays,’ Cambridge, 1857, 10/7. 10s. A copy of 
Sir Frederic Madden's * Layamon’s Brut,’ 1847, is 
priced 2/. 5s. There are also a number of items of 
interest under London and under Art. 


George Eliot's works, IS58-79, 42 vols., original | 


cloth, 23/.; the rare first edition of ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ Salisbury, 1766, 75/.; and examples 
of Hazlitt, George Meredith, and Ruskin. A copy 
of * Japanese Art,’ Tokyo, 1900-4, is priced 22/.; 
and Foley's ‘ History of the E nglish Jesuits,’ 8 vols., 
4/. 10s. There are interesting items under Music. 
A copy of * The Orchid Album,’ 11 vols. 4to, 1882-97, 
is priced 15/. Under Politic al Memoirs we note 
the ‘ Castlereagh Memoirs,’ the three series com- 
plete, 12 vols., 1848-53, 2/. 5s. The — ig in- 
cludes Boyde Thames Se enery,’ 94-6, 177. 10s. ; 
and Havell’s, ISIS. 26/. There are also a we on of 
books from the library of the late Phil May, all 
containing his book-plate, which was specially | 
designed for him by his friend W. L. Nicholson. 


Mr. H. G. Gadney, of Oxford, has an interesting 


collection of books at moderate prices. Among | 


special items we note a facsimile reprint of 
Borde’s * The Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge,’ Burke’s ‘Dormant Peerages,’ and many 
books relating to the county of Kent, including 
the Transactions of the Kent Arche ological Society, 
1858-1902, 10/. 10s., and a copy of Hasted, 26/. 


Mr. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, has a short list 
of four pages. The books mostly relate to Wales, 
and include purchases from the library of Arch- 
deacon Hughes. 


Messrs. George's Sons, of Bristol, have fresh 
urchases, including Borrow’s Works, 10 vols., all 
rst editions, 7/. 10s. A copy of Elizabeth Black- 
well’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1757-73, 6 vols., is priced 4/. 10s. 


Messrs. Rimell have another most interesting 

catalogue of engraved portraits (H to Z); it is care- 
fully prepared, and gives dates of births and de: aths, 

and in most cases the dates of the portraits. Books 
include ‘The Kit-Cat Club Portraits,’ from the 
paintings of Sir Godfrey a lle wot brilliant impres- 
sions, folio, very rare, 1735, 35/., Knight's ‘Gallery 
of I vortraits,’ 2 vols. royal folio, "1834, also very ri are, 

15/. 15s.; ‘Lawrence's Choicest Works,’ 1836-45, 
‘Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works,’ comprising: 
437 portraits, 1827-36, 280/.; and many others. 
equally rare. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters. of Leamington Spa,. 

have a catalogue of topographical and antiquarian 
| books. well ‘arranged under counties, beginning: 
| with Bedfordshire and closing with Wales. We- 
| ean mention only afew items. Atkyns’s ‘Glouces- 
| shire,’ first and best edition, 1712, is 4/. 17s. 6/. ; 
Ingram's ‘Memorials of Oxford,’ 40s. ; Skelton’s 
*‘Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata,’ 5/.; Poole’s Coven- 
try,’ 25s.; Whitaker's ‘ Ric hmondshire,’ 1823, 9/.; 
and Architectural Society's Reports and Papers, 
1850-1900, a handsome set, 9/. 9s. 


Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue opens with a large 
collection of bibliography, the first entry being the 
standard Allibone, a nice fresh copy, 1859-71,,. 
1/. lls. 6d. We also find a number of the Biblio- 
graphical Society's illustrated monographs. The 
last edition of Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire’ is 
priced 11/.. Only 500 copies were printed of Copin- 
ger’s supplement to Hain’s * Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum,’ Messrs, Sotheran’s price for a copy 


expenses were binding, 12s.; gilding, 4%. 6d. ; 
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being 6. 6s. Other works are Gleeson White's 
Ex-libris Series, 5/. 5s.; and an extra-illustrated 
copy of Mores’s * English Typographical Founders,’ 
rare, 2/. 2s. There is a fine extra-illustrated copy 
of the Catalogue of the Perkins Library, with the 
prices realized, 1873, 12/. 12s. A note states that 
the library consisted of 865 lots, including two 
copies of the Mazarin Bible and the first Coverdale, 
and fetched 26,000/. Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue, 
2887-93, is scarce; the 12 vols. are offered for S/. Ss. 
Sotheby’s ‘ Principia Typographica,’ 3 vols., is priced 
7/. ls. The * D.N.BY states that the whole of the 
collections for these works, with many tracings, 
are bound up in 36 vols. folio, which are now in 
the British Museum. The general list includes 
Alphand’s Promenades de Paris,’ 1867-73, 
3/. Ws. : a set of *The Annual Register,’ 1748-1806, 
10s.; * The Arabian Nights,’ Villon Society, 
13/. 13s. : three early MSS. on vellum; and Audu- 
bon’s *‘Quadrupeds of North America,’ 42/. 10s, 
A tine and complete copy of the first Polyglot Bible, 
1514-17, extremely rare, has the arms of Cardinal 
Ximenes, 6 vols. folio, 12. A note states that Sir 
John Thorold’s copy sold for 176/., Beresford Hope's 
for 166/., and the Sunderland (with some leaves 
wormed) for 19. <An_ original copy of Botta’s 
*Ninive’ is priced 50/. There are sets of the Cam 
den Society, 25/.; the Chetham Society, 22/. Ms. : 
The Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1868, 45/.; “ The 
Chertsey Worthies’ Library,” ]4/.14«.; The Fuller 
Worthies’ Library,” 20 vols., very scarce, 24/.; and 
“The Huth Library,” 25/7.  Lysons’s ‘ Magna 
Britannia, extra-illustrated, 1813-22, is 60/. Under 
Ornithology is a set of Zhe Jhis, 1859-1903, very 
scarce, S/. There are also a number of books from 
the library of the late Duke of Cambridge. 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a set of 
The Reliquary, 1860-99, 15/7. lds. ; Gerald Massey’s 
* Book of the Beginnings,’ 1881-3, I. 5s. ; Morris’s 
*Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen,’ 2/. 5s. (pub- 
lished at 17/7. 10s.); * Letters of Lady Rachel 
Russell,’ ISOl, whole red morocco, with painted 
fore-edges, : Earwaker’s ‘Cheshire,’ vols., 
1/. Sx.; Humphreys’s ‘Coinage of the British Empire,’ 
ls. : Dalziel’s * Bible Gallery,’ ISSI, 2/. 2s. anc 
Cierard’s * Herball,’ 1636, 5/. 5s. Many interesting 
items oceur under Lancashire, including a ‘ Man- 
chester Directory,’ 1773, reprinted 1889, price 
2. Gd.: also a complete set of the 22 volumes 
printed by the Lancashire Parish Register Society, 
S/. 8s. There are a number of items under Alpine, 
Africa, and America, and a good general list at 
low prices. 

Mr. Sutton has alsoa special catalogue relating to 
Shakespeareand the Drama. There are as many as 
774 items, including the New Shakspere Society's 
wublications, IS74-87, 6/.; Poole’s * The English 
Henry Brome, 1677, lis. 
Shakespeare Portraits, twenty-seven from the 
collection of the late T. Birchall, 7/. 10s. : Quarto 
Facsimiles, issued under the superintendence of 
Dr. Furnivall, 1881-01, 43 vols., 14/. I4s.; the 1866 
reproduction of the First Folio in exact facsimile, 
bound in green morocco, 7/. lis. Among editions 
of Shakespeare are Charles Knight's, Chalmers’s, 
Malone's, Valpy'’s, Payne Collier's, and Hazlitt’s. 
The general drama includes Beaumarchais’s ‘* La 
Folle Journée, 1785, 5/. Ss. : and works by Mrs. 
Centlivre, Colman, Richard Cumberland, Fielding, 
Garrick, Holcroft, Ben Jonson, Sheridan Knowles, 
Massinger, and others. 


Mr. Thorp, of St. Martin's Lane, has many 
recent purchases, including Randall's ‘ True 
Rise of Nobility,’ 1720, 2/. 2s.; Tusser's *Good 
Husbandry,’ 1672, 38*.; ‘Percy Society Ballads,’ 
1840-6, 6/. Gs.; * Mirrour for Magistrates,’ 1610, 
42s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, 1679, a choice copy, 
12. 10s. ; a tirst edition of Ferrier’s ‘ Inheritance,’ 
3/. 3s... Hipkins’s * Musical Instruments,’ 3/. 10s. ; 
*The Naval Chronicle,’ 1799-1806. 3/. ISs.; * Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Companion,’ IS41, 7s. 6d.: The 
Retrospective Review, 16 vols., 2. Bewick’s 
* Fables,’ Newcastle, 1820, 2/. S*.; *The Vicar of 
Waketield,’ Rowlandson’s illustrations, 1817, 14/. 10s.; 
Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ 2/. Rawlinson’s ‘Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, 4/.; ‘The Parish 


| Register Society,’ complete, 1806-1904, I1/. Ils, 


There are also interesting tracts relating to Ireland. 

Mr. George Winter, Charing Cross Road, has the 
first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ uncut, 
12s. and interesting items under Dickens, 
Shelley, and Tennyson. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Rondine. the series, volume, =a page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


| munication “Duplicate.” 


R. Hearne (“ Prances Anne Kemble”).—Fanny 
Kemble died on 15 January, 1893, at 86, Gloucester 
Place, London. An account of her appears in the 


| third volume of the Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B? 


P. W. A. (“ Pompelmous ”).—You have apparent! 
overlooked the fact that your reply was printed 
ante, p. 256. 

H. L. H. (“At the close of the day, when the 
hamlet is still”).—From ‘The Hermit,’ by James 
Beattie. 

E. F. MePrxe (“‘ Halley Bibliography ”).—Addi- 
tions mentioned in letter of 19 April not enclosed. 
Original article in hand, and will appear in due 
course. 

F. H. Retox (“ Horace Walpole.’).—Shall appear 
as early as possible. 

T. H. Suertpax.—“ Jun.” should precede “ Esq.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (MAY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- | 
| 


PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


WwW. M. VOYNICH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Early Printed Books, 


Woodcuts, English Literature, 


Shakesperiana. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


W. GLAISHER’S 


NEW GENERAL 


CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS, 


SPRING, 1905, 


Is Now Ready, and can be bad on application. 


{t contains many IMPORTANT BOOKS, offered at a 
GREAT REOUCTION in price by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


SIMMONS & WATERS, 


Second-hand Booksellers, 


LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE, 


CATALOGUES 


Post free on application. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


SCARCE BOOKS SOUGHT FOR AND 
REPORTED. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 


OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE. 


CATALOGUE OF OLD PORTRAITS, 


Engraved in Line, Mezzotint, &c., including 
Ladies, the Nobility, Clergy, Naval, Military, &c., 
many fine and rare. 


PART II. (H to Z), 1,200 Items. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


C. RICHARDSON, 
Dealer in all Classes of Second-hand Books, 


10, EXCHANGE ARCADE, AND 
207, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Post free on application, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
PURCHASED. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 131 contains Modern Poetry and Belles Lettres, from 
the Library of Thomas Hutchinson, mostly Autographed 
Copies, or with Autograph Letters from the Authors. Also 
Publications of the Grolier Club of New York, from the 
Library of late George H. Poughton, R.A, and Recent 
Purchases from varioug sources, 
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KING‘’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. Asa result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity, The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespofa is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trac to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 


more firmly in public use and estimation, 


KINGS 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrtp., 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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